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@ COMMITTEES ACTIVE...Even though a mid-year meeting 

of committees of The Florida Bar is scheduled for October 
30 in Jacksonville, many have not waited to begin work on 
their programs for the year. Chairman John B. Mattingly 
met with members of the American Citizenship Committee in 
Orlando on August 29; Chairman Henry P. Trawick called to- 
gether members of the Civil Procedure Rules Sub-committee 
in Winter Park on September 3; Chairman F. A. Currie met 
with the Courts of Lesser Jurisdiction Sub-committee in 
Tallahassee on August 29; Chairman Albert J. Datz held a 
meeting of the Criminal Procedure Rules Sub-committee 

in Gainesville on September 5; and the Appellate Court 
Rules Sub-committee met with Chairman Warren E. Hall, Jr., 
on July 24 in Tallahassee. Among others meeting were the 
Judicial Administration Committee, W. S. Frates, chairman, 
in Tampa on September 5; the Criminal Law Committee, James 
M. Russ, chairman; the Uniform Commercial Code Sub-commit- 
tee, Richard E. Cours, chairman. 


@ CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION'S first Specialty Course on 
Bankruptcy lasting one day and held at four locations in 
the state proved to be a tremendous success. Many favor- 
able comments were heard concerning the high quality of 
the course materials and lectures presented. 


@® THE $400,000 MARK has just been reached in the fund 
drive for the construction of The Florida Bar Center! This 
permanent home of the legal profession in Florida is 
rapidly becoming a reality. Fund drive chairman William 
Reece Smith, Jr., Tampa, reports that he and his coun- 

ty co-chairmen are doubling their efforts to reach the 
$565,000 goal at an early date. 


@ RECOGNITION AT ABA MEETING... The Dade County Bar As-= 
sociation was given honorable mention in the ABA Award 

of Merit competition for its program for improvement of 
judicial selection. The award was announced at an ABA 
assembly August 10 in NewYork City .. . Olin E. Watts of 
Jacksonville was elected chairman of the Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar of the ABA at the sec- 


(Continued on page 1019) 
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CALENDAR OF LEGAL EVENTS 


1964 
October 13-16-1964 Legal Aid and Defender Conference, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, New York. 


October 21-23-1964 The Florida Bar Committee on Workmen's 
Compensation and 19th Annual Workmen's Compensation 
Educational Conference, Carillon Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 


October 21-24-ABA Regional Meeting, Atlanta, Ga. 


October 22-24-Ninth Annual Traffic Court Conference, 
Robert Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville. 


October 26-Meeting Committee on Municipal Law, Robert 
Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville. 


October 29-31-AFTL Torts and Trial Seminar, Robert Meyer 
Hotel, Jacksonville. 


October 29-Appellate Rules Sub-Committee, Jacksonville. 


October 30-Mid-year Meeting for Committees of The Florida 
Bar, George Washington Hotel, Jacksonville. 


November 6-2 p.m. Public Hearing on Establishment of 
Fourth District Court of Appeal, Hillsborough 
County Courthouse, Tampa. 


November 23-Swearing-in ceremonies for new members of 
The Florida Bar, Tallahassee, Lakeland, Miami. 


November 20-21-18th Annual Joint Federal Tax Clinic, Uni- 
versity, (Tuscaloosa) Alabama. 


December 3-5-Law-Layman Conference on Judicial Selection, 
Robert Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville. 


1965 


May-XIVth Conference of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion, Americana Hotel, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


June 16-19, 1965-15th Annual Convention of The Florida 
Bar, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 


August 9-13, 1965-ABA Annual Meeting, Miami Beach. 


(Official announcements concerning events of regional and statewide interest to 
members of The Florida Bar will be entered on the calendar, as space permits.) 
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REPORT TO YOU 


Summary of Board of Governors Actions 


Meeting in Silver Springs, Florida, July 23, 24, 25, 1964, 
the Board of Governors: 

Reviewed grievance matters currently requiring action 
by The Florida Bar. 

Heard President Chesterfield H. Smith report that no 
new programs would be established during his administra- 
tive year, but all efforts would be directed to revital- 
izing programs initiated but not achieved in the past, 
such as rules of procedure for various courts, judicial 
administration, judicial selection, tenure, discipline and 
removal, and curtailment of unauthorized practice of law. 


Received report of Executive Director Marshall R. 


Cassedy on the accelerated activity of the headquarters 
office. 


Heard Florida Bar Center Committee Chairman Russell 
McCaughan review action of the committee in regard to 
Study of preliminary plans with the architect. 


Approved the financial statement for the year 1963-64, 
as presented by Budget Committee Chairman Harry Zukernick, 
and the proposed budget for the fiscal year 1964-65. 


Discussed a proposed amendment to Article IX of the 
Integration Rule of The Florida Bar in accordance with re- 
quests of the Supreme Court of Florida. Resolved to ap- 


point a special Board committee to study and draft a new 
Article IX. 


Appointed a special committee to evaluate section 
activities, consider their growth possibilities and to 
investigate how best these sections can serve the legal 
profession of Florida. 


Authorized the operation of a lawyer referral service 


in Palm Beach County by the Palm Beach County Bar Associ- 
ation. 


Received report of Ralph R. Quillian, chairman of the 
Select Committee on Citizens Conference on Judicial Selec- 
tion, Tenure, Discipline and Removal, who relayed the en- 


REPORT TO YOU will appear as a regular feature in the Journal 
following each meeting of the Board of Governors of The Florida Bar. 
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dorsement of the Florida Council of 100 and suggested that 
the conference's dates be changed from November 12-14 to 
December 3-5, and from Orlando to Jacksonville. 

Heard Board member Marshall M. Criser report that the 
Committee on Unauthorized Practice of Law is investigating 
instances where out-of-state lawyers are participating 
in cases in Florida without associating local counsel. 

Received report of the Committee on Group Insurance 
for Members of The Florida Bar on the transition from one 
underwriting insurance company to another in the major 
medical program. Committee member Marshall M. Criser re- 
ported that the four administrators of the major medical 
program and their respective territories are the Robert 
Travis Agency, Jacksonville, lst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 
8th, 9th, and 14th Judicial Circuits; Mynatt & Associates, 
Inc., Tampa, 6th, 10th, 12th and 13th Judicial Circuits; 
Adae & Hooper, Miami Beach, llth Judicial Circuit; and 
Charles W. Hale, Sr., Coral Gables, 15th and 16th Judi- 
cial Circuits. 

Approved recommendation of the Committee on Group In- 
surance for Members of The Florida Bar that the insurance 
consulting firm of Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, Inc. be re- 
tained at a fee to be paid from the total earned premium 
received by the agents and underwriting insurance com- 
panies. 

Appointed a committee to study the propriety of The 
Florida Bar participating in a state inter-professional 
council with William P. Simmons, Jr., chairman. 

Referred for further study by the Strengthening Legal 
Education Committee the development of a school of law at 
Florida State University. 

Approved the appointment of a special committee, with 
A. T. Cooper, Jr., chairman, to draft rules of procedure 
governing unauthorized practice of law matters. 

Set the dues for members of The Florida Bar on active 
military duty at $10.00 per annum, in compliance with an 
order of the Supreme Court of Florida dated April 15, 
1964, and directed that this action be placed before the 
Resolutions Committee at the next annual meeting. 

Approved amendments to the By-Laws of the Tax Section 
as presented by John J. Trenam. 

Referred for consideration by the Strengthening Legal 
Education Committee a proposal to admit legal educators of 


Florida law schools to The Florida Bar without examina- 
tion. 


Agreed to hold the next meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors September 24, 25, 26 at either Port St. Lucie or 
St. Augustine. 
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TENTH ANNUAL 
PRACTICAL LEGAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
FOR: RECENT FLORIDA BAR ADMITTEES 


What is the Institute? 


The Institute has been formulated by the Junior Bar Section of The Flor- 
ida Bar for the express purpose of bridging the gap between the theory learned 
in law school and the actual practice of law. 


What, When and Where 


The Institute is a five-day course held simultaneously in: 
Tallahassee — The Capitol Building 
Lakeland — District Court of Appeal Building 
Miami — Dade County Courthouse, Fourth Floor 


Daily, Beginning: 8:30 A.M., Monday, November 16 through 
4:00 P.M. Friday, November 20, 1964 


The curriculum covers: 


Real Property Mechanics of the Court 
Workmen’s Compensation Claims 

Organization of Small Business Divorce 

Wills and Probate of Estates Administrative Law 
Defense of Criminal Actions General Appellate Practice 


Preparation and Trial of Negligence Actions 


Each subject will be taught by a member of the Junior Bar Section who is 
an expert in his field of discourse. 


Materials 


The Attorneys Handbook, a three-ring notebook filled with 200 pages of 
the speakers’ outlines, checklists and Florida forms will be distributed to each 
participant in attendance. A real useful working tool. 


Who is Eligible to Attend 


Attendance at this Institute is limited strictly to recent admittees to The 
Florida Bar. 


Name 


Address Tallahassee _ 


Date Florida Bar Examination taken 


Make checks payable to: Continuing Legal Education 
Mail to: The Florida Bar, P. O. Box 1226, Tallahassee, Florida 
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The Telephone Team that Answers 
Your Communication Needs 


Combined in the huge team of 
telephone people are all the skills 
and knowledge necessary to keep 
telephone service humming in 
homes and businesses. 


There are engineers to plan for 
future expansion. Operators to 
handle calls courteously, effi- 
ciently. Installers and repairmen 
to put in new phones, keep service 
trouble-free. Communications 
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consultants to analyze and sug- 
gest systems to meet present and 
future needs of businesses. 


These and many more tele- 
phone people comprise the vast 
team of specialists always on call 
to keep your telephone service 
dependable and convenient. 


Southern Bell 


«Growing with the Future 
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TO THE CAPE! 


Three investor-owned electric companies string a Hi-Line across 
central Florida to support space efforts at the Cape and... 


ALL FLORIDIANS BENEFIT 


The new 240,000 volt hi-line is the latest evidence of the 

growth of the program for interconnecting electric systems 
that began over 40 years ago. This one is a joint project of 
Florida Power and Light Company, Florida Power Corporation and 
Tampa Electric Company. It forms a powerful link in the state's 
interconnected transmission network and provides a firm tie 
between the booming Cape Kennedy area and Tampa-St. Petersburg. 
In addition to ‘‘firming up’’ the power supply for the 

strategic Cape area, the new three-company transmission link 
will improve dependability and operating efficiency 

of the power grid which blankets the entire state. 


Florida’s Electric Companies Taxpaying, Investor-Owned 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 
GULF POWER COMPANY 

TAMPA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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THE FLORIDA BAR AND LEGAL EDUCATION 


The character of the law schools of this state ultimately determines the es- 
sential character of The Florida Bar. For that reason, this issue of The Florida 
Bar Journal is devoted to a study of legal education in Florida. 


The Florida Bar traditionally has participated almost exclusively in post- 
admission training. Many lawyers participate in at least a portion of our Con- 
tinuing Legal Education programs, but a substantial number do not, even to the 
minimum extent. Those attitudes of legal discipline which all lawyers must pos- 
sess for the sake of the profession and the public should therefore be engrained 
in each applicant for admission before he leaves law school. 


Our law schools in the main have discharged this function commendably. 
We are proud of their record, although deficiencies do exist which if corrected 
would permit them to turn out even more qualified candidates for admission. 
The Florida Bar, through its standing committees on Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar and Strengthening Legal Education, is working with our 
colleges of law to alleviate those problem areas. Frankly, however, we can and 
should do more. Florida is a dynamic state, the third fastest growing in the na- 
tion. Our facilities for legal education must mect this challenge, for the excel- 
lence of law school can only be measured by the stature of its graduates. A 
law school is great only if it produces great lawyers. 


Perhaps the basic quality of a great lawyer is his relentless effort to enhance 
his professional standards and maintain high moral values. In varying degree, 
our applicants for admission quite often lack full awareness of the moral pre- 
cepts traditionally observed by the better lawyers. 


Where are lawyers to commence such training if not in law school? If The 
Florida Bar in the future is to be composed of great lawyers, our energies in- 
creasingly must be devoted to the strengthening of those aspects of legal educa- 
cation. 


Our best legal educators and attorneys recognize that the highest profes- 
sional standards can be attained only if practicing lawyers join with the law 
schools in emphasizing the crucial role of legal ethics. Law students can mature 
more quickly in awareness of the ethical traditions of our profession if they have 
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some contact with experienced lawyers who have achieved success at the Bar. 
These lawyers can illustrate in a meaningful way the necessity of an abiding 
sense of legal ethics in the practice of law. 


The Florida Bar should do more to strengthen legal education in Florida. 
The organized bar's responsibility can best be discharged by the individual efforts 
of lawyers, however. It is the hope of the Board of Governors that lawyers 
throughout Florida will become interested in assisting the faculties of the law 
schools in this state in the development of fine lawyers. 


If you are willing to help, please contact the faculty of one of our law 
schools. From experience, I know that your offer will be accepted and that your 
participation will be most rewarding, both personally and professionally. 


President 
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THE FLORIDA BAR 


HICH WAY TO GOOD LEGAL EDUCATION? 


T HE TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS of men 
of which Shakespeare wrote is 
reaching the flood stage in Florida. 
The State’s ratio of lawyers to popu- 
lation is below the national average 
and is expected to continue until the 
1970's. By 1970 there will be far 
more qualified law students applying 
for admission than the State’s law 
schools can accept with their current 
facilities, while the need for competent 
lawyers will increase steadily as Flor- 
ida faces new opportunities in manu- 
facturing, trade, commerce, the space 
industry and agriculture, and new 
problems in government, finance, tax- 
ation and labor that must necessarily 
accompany its unique development. 

These facts may come as a shock 
to those not acquainted with recent 
developments in the field of legal edu- 
cation in Florida. The crisis has not 
gone unnoticed, however, by con- 
cerned members of the Bar and those 
responsible for the State’s educational 
program. 

Decisive steps forward in providing 
Florida with an adequate legal educa- 
tion program have been recent pro- 
posals by the University of Florida to 
expand its college of law into a legal 
center encompassing a new physical 
plant to accommodate a peak enroll- 
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Which Way to Good 
Legal Education? 


ment of 1200 students, and Florida 
State University’s suggestion that a 
new law school be established as a 
part of its university system. These 
proposals were not made hastily. Long 
periods of study of projected enroll- 
ment figures, projected population 
growth of the state and the ratio of 
lawyers to Florida’s population pre- 
ceded their proposals. 


Study Began in 1955 


In 1955 the Council for the Study 
of Higher Education in Florida in- 
vited a committee to make an appraisal 
of the legal educational facilities and 
future needs in legal education of 
the State. The committee, composed 
of John Hervey, advisor to the Council 
of the Section on Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar of the American 
Bar Association, Dean W. Page Kee- 
ton of the University of Texas School 
of Law, and Dean J. A. McClain, Jr., 
of Duke University School of Law, 
visited the two state supported law 
schools and two private law schools 
in Florida. They concluded that the 
University of Florida, University of 
Miami and Stetson University, by 
proper expansion of plant and faculty, 
could handle an anticipated total of 
1500 students seeking law training 
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by 1970. They reported that the Col- 
lege of Law at Florida A & M Uni- 
versity would not be needed when 
Negro students were admitted to the 
University of Florida and that it ap- 
peared unwise to establish a separate 
state university law school at Florida 
State University in Tallahassee. 

This committee making its study 
nine years ago, like even the most 
optimistic forecasters of Florida’s 
growth, had no way of knowing what 
phenomenal changes the space age and 
developments in Latin America would 
bring to Florida. 


How Many Lawyers Does Florida Need? 
Early in 1964 the Board of Con- 
trol made a manpower study of legal 
education in Florida and uncovered 
some startling facts. From records of 
The Florida Bar they learned that 
there were 7,600 members of The 
Florida Bar in 1961, representing a 
ratio of 152 lawyers per 100,000 of 
population. In 1963 the total number 
of lawyers had increased to 8,700, 
but the ratio had declined to 147. 
Nationally, this ratio rose from 149 to 
158 lawyers per 100,000 of popu- 
lation from 1955 to 1961. The study 
established a desirable ratio of 160 
lawyers per 100,000 of population as 
a base from which to estimate Florida’s 
need for legally educated persons. It 
estimated that the ratio of lawyers will 
continue to decline to a low point of 
137 per 100,000 of population, grad- 
ually increasing to a ratio of 170 
lawyers per 100,000 of population by 
1975 if the state’s colleges of law are 
able to turn out their estimated num- 
ber of graduates. Also significant in 
the Board of Control's findings are 
these facts: In 1964 there are 1,100 
members of The Florida Bar not re- 
siding in Florida, a figure that has 
been increasing at an annual rate of 
approximately seven percent; six per- 
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cent of Florida law school graduates 
do not enter The Florida Bar; and 40 
percent of the total admitted are edu- 
cated outside the state. 

Realizing that determining — the 
need for legal education on the basis 
of population might be ambiguous, 
the manpower study also made an 
analysis of the state’s economic status, 
its contribution to the gross national 
product, and requirements of its gov- 
ernmental, industrial and financial 
institutions. “Florida,” the report con- 
cluded, “presents a complex profile; 
for example, a fast growing popula- 
tion, highly industrialized — specific 
areas, major projects of governmental 
agencies, high degree of tourism, a 
large number- of real estate transac- 
tions, and many other factors.” The 
study concluded that the constitution 
of the population and the economy of 
Florida is “normal” enough to justify 
the use of population as a key factor 
in the estimation of legal education 
manpower needs. 


The manpower study reported that 
Florida’s shortage of legally trained 
persons, based on the criteria men- 
tioned above, does not appear critical 
in the long run, though there will 
be a real shortage in the immediate 
and near future. “However,” it warned, 
“it must be considered that the Uni- 
versity of Florida College of Law 
carries the bulk of the load [of train- 
ing admittees to the Bar]. If their esti- 
mates of future production do not 
materialize the total estimates in this 
study will be seriously affected . . . If 
the results of this study are to be real- 
ized every effort must be made to meet 
the physical and financial needs of 
the law schools in accomplishing their 
task.” 


In June 1964 a second team of 
consultants was requested by the Board 
of Control to make still another study 
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of legal education facilities in Florida 
and evaluate them in relation to pro- 
posals of the University of Florida to 
construct a new law center on_ its 
campus to meet the needs of a maxi- 
mum enrollment of 1200, a faculty 
of 60, dormitory accommodations for 
approximately 300 single students, a 
cafeteria with approximately 300 seats, 
and library facilities to serve and seat 
75 percent of the maximum estimated 
enrollment, and of Florida State Uni- 
versity to establish a new college of 
law on its campus. The consultants 
were Dean Russell N. Sullivan of the 
University of Illinois Law School, 
Professor Shelden Elliott of the New 
York University Law School, and Dean 
Henry Brandis of the University of 
North Carolina Law School. 


Board of Control Studies New Report 

The consultants reviewed the man- 
power study prepared earlier this year 
by the Board’s staff and data on the 
plans of the private law schools, and 
held conferences with representatives 
of the University of Florida, Florida 
State University, and Florida Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical University. Their 
conclusions and recommendations have 
not been released by the Board of Con- 
trol, nor any specific action taken, 
pending full study and analysis of 
the report. The master education blue- 
print studied by the Board of Control 
at its meeting in Gainesville Septem- 
ber 18 and 19 revealed plans whereby 
Florida would be able to educate more 
than 135,000 college students by 
1975. Science, engineering, teacher 
education and business administration 
were recognized as fields of increasing 
need. No specific mention was made 
of legal education other than that the 
Florida A. & M. University Law 
School would be phased out if and 
when a new law school is established 
at Florida State University. 
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Proposals for enlarging and 
strengthening Florida's facilities for 
education in law are a recognition of 
the increasing burden being carried 
by the University of Florida School of 
Law, where an enrollment of 600 
was expected this fall, and expansion 
to 800 within two years is anticipated. 

The State’s two privately operated 
law schools, at Stetson and the Uni- 
versity of Miami, have already found 
it necessary to limit future admissions. 
Many potential lawyers are leaving the 
state for their professional training 
and some will never return. Florida 
cannot afford to lose its best legal 
talent in this manner. 

The need for upgrading the quality 
and quantity of legal education in 
Florida has been made apparent. Mem- 
bers of the Bar as well as administra- 
tors of the universities will have to 
explain this need to the Legislature, 
to foundations and individuals interest- 
ed in the profession if the necessary 
funds are to be obtained. 

Law school deans point out that 
no first rate law college is possible with 
only State funds. A law school can 
be good with state funds, but in order 
to achieve greatness private funds 
must be made available. 


Quality More Important Than Quantity 

In the rush to make classroom space 
available, members of the Bar and edu- 
cators are not just concerned with 
money to construct buildings and em- 
ploy outstanding faculties. They are 
quick to emphasize quality—in the 
course of instruction, in the faculty, 
in the library, and in the student body, 
knowing that a mediocre school will 
turn out mediocre graduates. Olin 
Watts, Jacksonville, who was recently 
named chairman of the section of 
Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, has stated that the need is for 
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quality graduates in sufficient quan- 
tity that the public will be adequately 
served. 

A panel of lawyers, judges and law 
professors met during a law reunion 
program last spring at the University 
of Florida to discuss the problem of 
quality graduates, beginning with the 
enrollment of only the most qualified 
students. They recommended that law 
schools consider the character fitness 
of applicants with greater care and de- 
vote more attention to the lawyer's 
professional responsibility. “Applicants 
to the well-known law schools appear 
to be good, in many cases superior, but 
too many of the less well-known law 
schools are unable to attract the su- 
perior students needed to supply in- 
tellectual leadership and tone,” they 
pointed out. One of the panelists, 
William Reece Smith of Tampa, stated 
that the growth aspects of the law 
schools are not necessarily an exclusive 
problem of the Bar or of the legal pro- 
fession. “If we do reach the growth 
in this state that is anticipated in the 
coming years, and consequently have 
an increased need for lawyers, it is not 
simply a problem of the legal profes- 
sion or of the faculty of the college of 
law, but it is a problem requiring the 
State of Florida to provide the neces- 
sary facilities and faculty to train the 
lawyers who will serve the citizens of 
this state,” he said. “Implicit in the 
picture are some special obligations in- 
sofar as the Bar is concerned, partic- 
ularly in lending support to the prin- 
ciples of high admission standards.” 

The problem of recruiting and keep- 
ing an outstanding faculty also came 
up for discussion by the panel. Judge 
William A. McRae, Jr., Jacksonville, 
stated: “No matter how fine your in- 
tellectual atmosphere may be, and how 
outstanding your students and library 
may be, unless you have a good faculty 
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the whole program is doomed to fail- 
ure. The dedication of a professor is 
bound to fade if he is not able to pay 
his bills, put his children through col- 
lege and live in accordance with his 
standiig in the community. I feel 
that the State of Florida is asleep and 
has been asleep as far as faculty sala- 
ries are concerned, and I think it 
should be a matter of concern and re- 
sponsibility of the Bar. Unless ade- 
quate salaries are provided, you sim- 
ply cannot expect to have dedicated 
teachers. I express the hope that our 
legislators will become alert to this 
situation,” Judge McRae said. 


Image of a Law School 

Commenting further, Olin Watts 
stated that the tragedy in legal educa- 
tion is found in the fact that law 
schools have not had the image that 
they should have in the universi- 
ty communities. “The law schools 
throughout this country have largely 
been departments of the university 
and have been treated as undergradu- 
ate schools. The law schools have been 
devoting themselves to the giving of a 
second bachelor’s degree rather than a 
doctor’s or some professional degree. 
Until the Bench and Bar convey to the 
public the fact that the law school is a 
professional school with requirements 
far different, far higher, and far more 
expensive than undergraduate schools, 
we are going to have this continuing 
problem,” he concluded. 

In order for Florida to continue to 
progress in a complex society and sys- 
tem of government being more and 
more invaded by bureaucracy it must 
have lawyers of the highest caliber. 
The character of the law schools de- 
termines the character of the legal pro- 
fession. The maximum effort must be 
made to do the most good with what 
is available in Florida for educating 
them. 
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U of F College of Law Faces 


Crisis; Proposes New 


Legal Center 


versary of the establishment of the College of Law at 
the University of Florida. The college opened its doors 
for the first time 55 years ago in two unplastered rooms in 
Thomas Hall, with two teachers, a two-year course, and two 
vears of high school as the requirement for admission. 
: The first dean of the College of Law was Albert J. Far- 
rah, who came to Gainesville from the John B. Stetson Col- 
lege of Law, which he also established. He brought with him 
Professor Harry R. Trusler. The two of them constituted 
the first faculty of the college. When Dean Farrah accepted 
the deanship at the University of Alabama School of Law in 
1912, Dean Thomas W. Hughes took over the administra- 
tion of the college. It moved into its present home in 1914. 
When Dean Hughes left in 1915 to become dean of the 
Washburn University School of Law, Harry Trusler’s edu- 
cational leadership was recognized by his elevation to the 
deanship at the age of 33. Early in Dean Trusler’s admin- 
istration, the college adopted a three-year law course. In 
1917 it was approved by the New York Board of Regents; 
in 1919 it became a member of the Association of American 
Law Schools; in 1923 the entrance requirement was raised 
to one year of college and in 1925 to two years. In 1933 
the college took a long stride for that time by requiring an 
academic degree or the fulfillment of all the academic requi- 
sites of a combined course at the University of Florida. It 
was the first law school in the South, and the ninth in the 
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United States, to adopt so high an ad- 
mission standard. The combined de- 
gree program was discontinued shortly 
after World War II, and all students 
entering the college now possess the 
first academic degree. 

Following the retirement of Dean 
Trusler in 1947, Professor Clifford 
W. Crandall served as acting dean for 
a period of one year, and, during his 
tenure, the Law Review was estab- 
lished. In the fall of 1948, Dean 
Henry A. Fenn took over the adminis- 
tration of the college and served as 
dean for a period of ten years. During 
Dean Fenn’s administration, the high 
scholarship standards of the school re- 
ceived recognition by the granting of 
a charter to the college by the Order 
of the Coif, a national scholarship 
society which has chapters in only 
one-third of the law schools approved 
by the American Bar Association. 
Dean Fenn elected to return to full- 
time teaching in the fall of 1958, and 
Frank E. Maloney succeeded him as 
dean, after serving as acting dean for 
one year. 


_ Lawyers Trained for Statesmanship 

The goal of the college is to impart 
a thorough, scientific and _ practical 
knowledge of the law, together with an 
understanding of its role in a demo- 
cratic society. Its purpose is to develop 
keen, efficient lawyers who will respect 
the ideals and traditions of the profes- 
sion. During recent years the curricu- 
lum, while continuing to place strong 
emphasis on the development of the 
technical skills essential for the suc- 
cessful practice of law, has been 
broadened to reflect an _ increasing 
awareness of the necessity of training 
lawyers for statesmanship—for state, 
national and world leadership—in ad- 
dition to training them to become 
skilled craftsmen. 

Looking at the quality of its stu- 
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dents, the large class which entered 
the college last month is the strongest 
ever to attend the college, with an 
average Law School Admission Test 
score in the upper 30 per cent of all 
candidates taking the nationwide test. 
Contributing to the strength of the 
class is a revised admission process 
under which the admissions are based 
upon a combination of the Law School 
Admission Test score and the under- 
graduate record of the applicant. An- 
other important factor has been a 
successful scholarship program which 
is stopping the loss of Florida’s best 
undergraduate students to out-of-state 
law schools and attracting top students 
from other states to the college. With 
a rapidly growing student body, the 
college is in need of many more schol- 
arships if it is to continue to attract 
students of this high quality, and 
steps are being planned to expand the 
scholarship program to help keep pace 
with the growth of the school. 


95% of Graduates Pass Bar Exam 

One evidence of the continuing 
strength of the college has been the 
success of the graduates on recent state 
bar examinations. On the last four 
examinations an average of 95% of 
the University of Florida applicants 
passed the examination on their first 
attempt. On a number of recent exam- 
inations 100% have passed. Although 
bar examinations are not devices de- 
signed primarily to evaluate law school 
instructional programs, the high per- 
centage of the graduates of the school 
passing the examination does cast light 
on the effectiveness of its instruction. 

In addition to its emphasis on train- 
ing in legal craftsmanship and states- 
manship, the college continually strives 
to inculcate a high sense of profession- 
al responsibility in its graduates. One 
way in which this is accomplished is 
through its legal ethics program. This 
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program is offered each trimester at 
the college in cooperation with The 
Florida Bar. All senior law students 
participate in it, The students are di- 
vided into seminar groups of 15 and 
attend a series of seven two-hour eve- 
ning sessions in the homes of the 
faculty in which the full gamut of 
problems of legal ethics and_profes- 
sional responsibility is examined by 
the students and visiting attorneys and 
judges from all areas of the State of 
Florida. Two visitors from different 
parts of the state are present with each 
group at each seminar meeting. 

The program was developed by 
Dean Henry A. Fenn and was the 
first of its kind in the nation. It has 
received much favorable comment on a 
nationwide scale, and is currently be- 
ing experimented with at a number of 
other state law schools. It is well re- 
ceived by the students, and the mem- 
bers of The Florida Bar are convinced 
that it has done a great deal to insure 
the ethical standards of the students 
graduating from the college and of 
the Bar itself. 


Faculty Activities 

The faculty of the College of Law 
at the present time consists of 23 full- 
time professors plus a librarian and 
assistant librarian. In addition to their 
teaching activities, which are of course 
their primary concern and which keep 
them extremely busy with the large 
enrollment in the college and the ac- 
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Frank Edward Maloney has been dean and professor of law at the 
University of Florida in Gainesville since 1959, preceded by a year 
as acting dean. He earned his bachelor’s degree at the University 
of Toronto, the LL.B. degree at the University of Florida, and was 
a graduate fellow at Columbia University. He was admitted to 
practice in Florida in 1942, joining the University of Florida faculty 
as associate professor of law in 1946. During 1957-58 he was a 
visiting professor at New York University School of Law. 


celerated academic pace brought about 
by the trimester system of operation, 
almost all faculty members are engaged 
in legal research. Articles based on 
this research are continually being 
published in leading law journals. Pro- 
fessor Walter O. Weyrauch has just 
published a book entitled, “The Per- 
sonality of Lawyers,” and Professors 
Richard B. Stephens and James J. 
Freeland are nearing completion of a 
book dealing with income taxation, the 
second in a series of texts on taxation 
by Professor Stephens. Among other 
significant recent articles, an article 
by Professor Walter Probert in the 
lowa Law Review entitled “Creative 
Judicial Sanctioning,” and one in the 
Journal of Legal Education by Profes- 
sor Ernest M. Jones entitled “Current 
Trends in Legal Research,” received 
national recognition. Professor Jones 
is in the process of completing a major 
project dealing with mistaken bids in 
government contracts under a grant 
from the Mever Foundation. Professor 
Wm. D. Macdonald has continued 
his research in Brazilian public and 
private international law and spent the 
summers of 1963 and 1964 in Brazil 
where he served as chairman of the 
Institute of Comparative Law at the 
University of Recife in the summer 
of 1964. 

Representative of other areas of 
faculty activity, Professor Vernon W. 
Clark has continued his research and 
publications in the field of Florida 
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criminal law and procedure and _ is 
currently assisting The Florida Bar 
in the development of rules of criminal 
procedure for consideration by the 
Supreme Court of Florida; Professor 
Dexter Delony has continued active 
on the American Bar Association Com- 
mittee on Labor Law; Professor Robert 
J. Farley serves on several important 
American Bar Association committees; 
and Professor Leonard S. Powers is 
serving as chairman of the Association 
of American Law Schools’ Committee 
on Law and Medicine, and is a mem- 
ber of a statewide committee making 
a major study of capital punishment. 
Professor Mandell Glicksberg con- 
tinues as an active member of the 
University of Florida Athletic Com- 
mittee as well as being the recipient 
of the Lawyers’ Title Guaranty Fund 
grant as a distinguished professor in 
the field of real property law. Dean 
Frank Maloney has been a member of 
the Association of American Law 
Schools’ Special Committee on finan- 
cial assistance for legal education, 
served as program chairman of the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
American Law Schools last year, and 
is currently a member of the Torts 
Round Table Council of that Associa- 
tion and chairman of its committee on 
Federal Legislation in Aid of Legal 
Education. 


Student Activities 

The University of Florida Law Re- 
view is now in its 17th year of publi- 
cation. The primary function of the 
Law Review is to provide a publication 
of scholarly merit useful to members 
of the law teaching profession, to the 
student body of this college, to other 
law schools throughout the country, 
and to The Florida Bar. The Law Re- 
view has a relationship to the teaching 
functions of the college in two re- 
spects. First, the material published is 
often assigned or suggested for class 
study paralleling regular course assign- 
ments. Second, the Law Review serves 
as a vehicle through which students 
may improve their legal research and 
writing abilities. Course credit is given 
to students for participation on the 
Law Review staff. 

In the spring of 1963, the Appel- 
late Moot Court Team won the state 
championship in The Florida Bar 
sponsored competition for the third 
successive year, retiring the state tro- 
phy to the Gainesville campus. This 
team was also co-winner in the region- 
al contest of the National Moot Court 
Competition in Atlanta in November 
of 1963. As co-winner, the team rep- 
resented the Southeast in the final 
round of the national competition in 
New York City last December, present- 
ing an excellent argument. 


The present physical plant of 
the University of Florida Col- 
lege of Law is overcrowded, as 
shown by this classroom scene, 
but the enrollment is expected 
to more than double by 1970. 
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The University of Florida Law 
Library has fewer volumes and 
less space, but is used by more 
students than the combined to- 
tal of the student bodies in all 
of the three other law schools 
in the state. The physical limi- 
tations apparent here prevent 
the school from expanding its 
legal writing and seminar pro- 
grams. 


In the 1964 State Moot Court Com- 
petition both teams in the final round 
of competition were University of Flor- 
ida teams, thus assuring the College of 
Law of another state championship. 
These students will argue in the Na- 
tional Competition in Atlanta, Georgia, 
November, 1964, and hope to repeat 
last year’s success in the national com- 
petition. 


Alumni Relations 

The past year saw the incorporation 
of the University of Florida Law Cen- 
ter Association, which was formed in 
1960 to encourage the growth and de- 
velopment of the college and take the 
lead in its efforts to establish scholar- 
ship funds for law students in the 
school. The growth of the Association 
and its activities are reflected in the re- 
port of its chairman, John M. Allison, 
past president of The Florida Bar, at 
The Florida Bar Convention in May of 
1964: 


It is with pride that I report that as 
of May 1, 1964, the Corporation had 
one life member, 398 sustaining mem- 
bers, and 219 regular members, for a 
total membership of 618. With approxi- 
mately 2500 alumni in active practice 
in Florida, the number of memberships 
achieved during the first year of incor- 
poration provides outstanding evidence 
of the interest of our alumni and friends 
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in The Florida Bar in the continued 
success of the college. 

The scholarship program of the as- 
sociation continues to grow, with 12 
additional freshman scholarships being 
awarded during the year, to bring to 36 
the total number of scholarships awarded 
since the founding of the association. 
As the result of the generosity of our mem- 
bers, the association plans to offer 15 
freshman scholarships this year, and 
hopes to add at least this many scholar- 
ships each year in the future. With 300 
freshmen entering during the year, these 
scholarships were available to five per 
cent of the class. The association’s goal 
is to increase this percentage to at least 
ten per cent of each entering class. 


College Now Faces Crisis 

The college entered the decade of 
the sixties on a note of accomplishment 
and quiet confidence. A new wing had 
just been added with additional library 
reading room and classroom space, 
four new faculty offices, and air-con- 
ditioning for the entire plant, and 
while enrollment reached 374 students 
in the fall of 1961, the space problem 
seemed to be alleviated for the immedi- 
ate future. An inspection of the college 
by Dean John Wade of the Vanderbilt 
University School of Law for the 
American Bar Association in connec- 
tion with the Board of Control Role 
and Scope Study of 1962 won praise 
for the continuing progress of the col- 
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lege. The Role and Scope study itself 
indicated that while the college could 
expect substantial increases in enroll- 
ment in the near future, these could 
be absorbed in a process of orderly 
growth. At about the same time a study 
by The Florida Bar Committee on 
Strengthening Legal Education indi- 
cated there would be no need for the 
establishment of another law school in 
the state in the immediate foreseeable 
future. But all of these predictions 
have proven to be very wrong, and 
the college now faces a real crisis, 
with its physical plant already crowded 
to maximum capacity, space for shelv- 
ing books almost exhausted, library 
reading room facilities greatly over- 
taxed, and every faculty office already 
in use, with no space remaining for 
the necessary expansion of the faculty 
in the next two years. 

The crisis with regard to the physi- 
cal plant may come as a shock to those 
not acquainted with recent develop- 
ments in the field of legal education in 
Florida. Indeed a_ University-wide 
study made in the spring of 1951 
failed to reveal the extent of the prob- 
lem. When the college was faced with 
a 50 per cent increase in its freshman 
class in the fall of 1963, and overall 
enrollment had already passed the fig- 
ure predicted in the earlier study for 
1970, the Statistical Center of the 
University was requested to make a 
study upon which the college could 
safely predict the number of law stu- 
dents who would be knocking at its 
doors during the next few years. The 
University statisticians found state uni- 
versity enrollment, state population, 
and national university enrollment to 
be suitable prediction factors, and sub- 
sequently derived a prediction formula 
that could be checked against actual 
enrollment for the last 15 years. With 
the use of the University’s computer, 


the formula was refined to the extent 
that it predicted, with a maximum er- 
ror of 17, the number of students en- 
rolled each year during the past 15 
vears. Using future state university 
enrollment figures projected by the 
Board of Control along with the state 
population and national university 
population figures projected by the Bu- 
reau of Census, the formula was then 
employed to predict the demands that 
would be placed upon the college 
through 1975. 


1,500 Students Expected in 1970 

These projections indicated that 
whereas 537 students were enrolled in 
the fall of 1963, enrollment would 
jump from 537 to 605 in 1964, to 
742 in the fall of 1965, to 905 in the 
fall of 1966, to 1,114 in 1967, to 
1,238 in 1968, and demand for en- 
rollment would reach 1,500 students 
in 1970. The present physical plant 
obviously cannot meet these demands. 
Moreover, in its present overcrowded 
condition the college cannot provide 
its students with the type of modern- 
day legal education available in the le- 
gal centers being developed in other 
states. 


The College of Law as a Legal Center 

The function of the American law 
school in the future is destined to be 
much broader than it has been in the 
past. The advancement of science and 
invention, the complexities of modern 
trade and industry, the increasing 
number of management-labor prob- 
lems, increased governmental regula- 
tion of business administered by non- 
judicial bodies, the expansion of the 
taxing powers of state and federal 
governments and the nation’s position 
in international affairs are some of the 
circumstances that have impelled law 
schools to revise their plans of legal 
education. The function of the law 
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schools has become something more 
than the training of students in the 
basic principles of the common law as 
modified by judicial decision and legis- 
lation. The changes currently taking 
place and coming in the immediate fu- 
ture involve the modernization of the 
law school curriculum, offering post 
law school training for practicing 
lawyers, promoting and _ supervising 
conferences and group research on 
contemporary legal problems among 
specialists in the legal profession, and 
improving the living conditions of stu- 
dents in ways which will increase the 
effectiveness of their professional train- 
ing. When these changes are effected, 
law schools will be in fact centers of 
legal education and research. Other 
law schools have established such cen- 
ters, and a number of southern law 
schools currently have plans under 
way for their creation. The building 
needs of the University of Florida Col- 
lege of Law must also be considered in 
the light of these demands because 
they directly affect its requirements 
for space and equipment. 


Summary 

In summary, the College of Law of 
the University of Florida is at the 
crossroads. New physical facilities are 
essential for the implementation of its 
proposed plans for a true center of le- 
gal education and research. The re- 
quest of the college for this new law 


center has been given very high priori- 
ty by the University of Florida and has 
been approved by the State Board of 
Control. It will be placed before the 
1965 Florida Legislature as a key part 
of the University of Florida building 
program. 

It is the keen hope of the faculty 
that steps will be taken at once to pro- 
vide the college with new and adequate 
housing, and an improved salary struc- 
ture to make it possible both to retain 
the faculty members now on the staff 
of the college and to expand the fac- 
ulty to handle the coming influx of 
students. If these problems can be 
solved and the law library can be ex- 
panded to keep pace with the new de- 
mands that will be placed upon it, the 
college will be in a position to move 
forward rapidly toward the establish- 
ment of a true law center, with gradu- 
ate programs leading to a master of 
laws degree, a strong continuing legal 
education program and greatly expand- 
ed research activities on the part of the 
faculty. These things are essential if 
the college is to maintain its position 
as an outstanding law school on which 
the University and the State of Florida 
can look with continuing pride. The 
faculty is confident that the state will 
not be willing to settle for anything 
less and that the college will be pro- 
vided with the tools to fulfill its destiny 
and perform a function of unique val- 
ue in the field of legal education. 


The study of law should be based on the love and passion for justice and its at- 
tainment. It must not be like a game of bridge where those who know the rules best are 
the successful strategists. Justice being the principal thing, it can only be understood 
and striven for by men with an ingrained devotion to wisdom so imbedded that it is a 


part of their conscience and intellect. 
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University of Miami Law School 


Seeks to Develop Statesmen 


of Florida in 1925. It had its first classes in the fall 

of 1926. The law school was an integral part of the 
University from the very beginning; it was one of the four 
original schools. 

The law school is located on the University’s main cam- 
pus, a 260-acre tract in the southern part of Coral Gables, a 
beautiful residential community of fine homes and pictur- 
esque streets. The school is housed in a complex of build- 
ings consisting of four separate but integral units. These 
buildings were given to the University in 1956 by Baron de 
Hirsch Meyer, a prominent Miami Beach attorney and finan- 
cier. The buildings are modern and functional. They con- 
sist of a separate library building, a classroom building, a fac- 
ulty office and administration building, and a student lounge. 
The library, constructed as a two story unit, is being enlarged 
during the 1964-65 academic year by the addition of a third 
story as a result of a further gift from Baron de Hirsch Meyer. 

The principal office building has four floors. Offices for 
the dean, assistant dean and administrative staff are located 
on the second floor. The remainder of the building is ar- 
ranged into separate offices for the faculty and for student 
activities. 

The classroom building adjoins the office building and 
is connected thereto. Classrooms are located on two floors. 
Rooms on the first floor, including a courtroom, are arranged 
in amphitheatre style. There are two seminar rooms on the 
second floor, each furnished with conference tables and mov- 
able chairs. The student lounge houses the University of Mi- 
ami Law Review and an area for student assembly and relax- 
ation. 


YHE UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI was chartered by the State 
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The library is completely air-condi- 
tioned, as are parts of the other build- 
ings. The administrative offices, the 
Law Review offices, the faculty offices 
on the first floor, and two of the class- 
rooms are air-conditioned. During the 
regular academic year the non-air-con- 
ditioned classrooms are quite comforta- 
ble with the natural ventilation sup- 
plied by the warm climate and tropical 
breezes. During the summer session, 
however, air-conditioning is quite de- 
sirable. Present air-conditioning facili- 
ties are adequate for the limited sum- 
mer program in effect, but all the fa- 
cilities will be air-conditioned as soon 
as possible. 

Each faculty member has a private 
office, comfortably furnished with 
desk, chairs, bookcases, bookshelves 
and other essentials. Each faculty 
member is supplied secretarial assist- 
ance through a secretarial pool. 


Administration 

The University of Miami is a pri- 
vate nonprofit corporation governed by 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. 
Neither the University nor the law 
school is controlled or principally sup- 
ported by a state, a municipality or re- 
ligious denomination. Both the Uni- 
versity and the law school are co-edu- 
cational and desegregated. Applicants 
for admission are accepted or rejected 
without regard for race, creed or color. 
The school of law is autonomous in 
educational policies and curricula. The 
faculty, after studying recommenda- 
tions by an appropriate committee, de- 
termines all educational and academic 
matters, including but not limited to, 
the following: admission standards; re- 
quirements for graduation; method of 
grading; acceptable academic stand- 
ards for continuance as a_ student; 
rules relating to student dismissal; in- 
clusion or exclusion of courses; curric- 
ula changes and similar matters. New 
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faculty members are selected by the 
present members, and all full-time 
members of the faculty vote on new 
appointments. Of course, the formal 
appointment of a new member is made 
by the University administration, and 
the final approval of annual budgets 
and capital expenditures is likewise 
made by the University administration. 


Finances 


The law school faculty salaries and 
general expenditures are paid by the 
University out of its general funds. 
The University in turn obtains reve- 
nue from student tuition and fees, 
gifts, endowment, and a limited sup- 
port from governmental units. The 
law school has been operating at a 
deficit for the past ten years insofar as 
receipts and expenses from law school 
tuitions are concerned. 


FACULTY 

The faculty consists of 17 full-time 
members and four lecturers in law 
who serve part time. One additional 
full-time member is authorized and 
will be added in September, 1965. 

The school has a Visiting Professors 
Program. Recently, it had Leon Green 
of Texas and Fowler V. Harper of Yale 
join the faculty for a term. Professor 
Harper will enrich the curriculum 
again in the Spring Term 1965. In 
addition, David Haber of Rutgers will 
teach at Miami at that time. 

Professor Ralph E. Boyer has ac- 
cepted an invitation to teach at the 
University of Illinois Law School dur- 
ing the current academic year. 


LAW LIBRARY 

The library has grown from a col- 
lection of approximately 5,000 vol- 
umes in 1929 to more than 111,000 
volumes at the end of the 1963-64 
academic year. 

The library is housed in a separate 
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building adjoining the building con- 
taining the faculty and administrative 
offices and is completely air-condi- 
tioned. The first floor contains a main 
reading room, open stacks, the circu- 
lation desk, enclosed area for a large 
number of books not available to the 
general users of the library without 
request, staff offices, work area, and a 
typing room for students. The second 
floor contains a large foreign collec- 
tion, a faculty study section, closed 
stacks, and adjacent study carrells. 
The office of the law librarian and the 
foreign law librarian are also on the 
second floor. A third floor of the li- 
brary is under construction. The fac- 
ulty library and the international and 
comparative law sections will be 
moved to this floor and additional 
study carrells and closed stacks for the 
storage of books will also be located 
there. This extensive addition of a 
third floor will enable the school to 
double the current collection. 

Of the 139 law schools in the 
United States, Miami's collection ranks 
22nd in size and is the largest and 
most comprehensive law library in the 
State of Florida. 

The law library is completely au- 
tonomous and is not under control by 
the University library, It has a sepa- 
rate budget which is submitted to the 
dean of the law school and is approved 


by the University administration with- 
out approval or recommendation by 
the University library. 


THE STUDENT BODY 


The first law school class of 13 stu- 
dents was graduated in June, 1929. 
Classes generally remained small until 
after World War II when the enroll- 
ment increased to more than 1,000. 
In 1954, the first of many improve- 
ments in increased admission require- 
ments was imposed upon the entering 
class. At that time, and subsequently, 
it was required that all applicants for 
admission to the law school be holders 
of a baccalaureate degree. 

For more than ten years, entrance 
requirements had been steadily in- 
creased and the standards for remain- 
ing in school have become more strin- 
gent. Generally, applicants are not 
eligible for admission unless they have 
completed their undergraduate studies 
with a cumulative academic average of 
no less than a 1.3 on a 3.0 system of 
grading. In addition thereto, no appli- 
cant is eligible for admission unless he 
has achieved a score of 420 or above 
on the Law School Admission Test. 
These modest admission requirements, 
the highest of any school in the State 
of Florida, will be reviewed annually 
and increased as the school further 
matures. 


The University of Miami Law 
Library has more than 108,000 
volumes valued in excess of 
one million dollars. Particularly 
extensive is the library’s cover- 
age of Latin American law with 
over 10,000 volumes. A sub- 
stantial new gift to finance ad- 
dition of a third floor to the 
law library building was recent- 
ly made by Miami Beach attor- 
ney and financier Baron de 
Hirsch Meyer. 
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New York University. 


The student enrollment in the 
LL.B. program is slightly below 400, 
approximately 300 in the full-time 
day division and 90 in the part-time 
division. It is planned to restrict the 
enrollment to not more than 500 full- 
time students in the future. This re- 
striction will be accomplished by fur- 
ther increases in academic standards so 
that the University of Miami will have 
a high-quality law school of modest 
size. The student body comes from 30 
states and six foreign countries. Nine- 
ty-one under-graduate schools are rep- 
resented in the current classes. 

Thirty lawyers are enrolled in the 
LL.M. program. This program is de- 
signed to deepen the knowledge and 
understanding of law in its broader 
interrelations by providing opportuni- 
ties for advanced study and creative 
research as well as specialization. 

The master’s curricula lead to the 
the degrees of master of laws CLL.M.) 
general and in the following speciali- 
zations: taxation, corporate law & fi- 
nance, international law, and _inter- 
american law; and the master of com- 
parative law (M.C.L.). 


BAR EXAMINATIONS AND HONORS 

Of 53. students who graduated in 
June and August, 1963, 48 took the 
August, 1963, Florida bar examina- 
tion. Forty-seven passed the examina- 
tion. In January, 1964, 20 students 
graduated and took the March, 1964, 
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M. Minnette Massey is acting dean and professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Miami in Coral Gables. She is currently the only woman 
in the United States to hold the dean’s chair in a law school, hav- 
ing been appointed to that position in 1962. She received the 
B.B.A. in 1948, the LL.B. degree in 1951, and the M.A. in 1952 
from the University of Miami. She did post graduate work at the 
University of Fribourg in Switzerland and was a Kenneson Fellow at 


Florida bar examination. Only two 
failed. In June, 1964, 71 were gradu- 
ated. We believe that most of them 
took the August bar examination. Of 
our 1963-64 graduating class, five 
undertook and successfully completed 
the New York bar examination. 

Bar examination results are but one 
criterion in evaluating the caliber of a 
law school’s program. Another is the 
distinction and honor bestowed upon 
graduates by their selection as recipi- 
ents of post-LL.B. graduate fellowships 
at sister institutions. Of the June, 
1964 class of 71, six men received 
grants of fellowship aid to pursue their 
studies at Columbia, Harvard, Michi- 
gan, New York University, and Yale. 

Two members of the June gradu- 
ating class received invitations from 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy to 
participate in the United States De- 
partment of Justice’s Recruitment Pro- 
gram for Honor Law Graduates. Ap- 
proximately 80 invitations are extend- 
ed annually to high-standing students 
from more than 100 law schools. In 
the past three years the University of 
Miami School of Law has been hon- 
ored by receiving two of the 80 in- 
vitations each year. 

CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES 

It is the purpose of the school to fit 

the student for the practice of law. 


Miami adheres to the highest stand- 
ards and practices known to legal edu- 
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cation and seeks to exact from the stu- 
dents their vigorous endeavors to work 
out their own competence as law stu- 
dents and future lawyers. 

It is recognized, of course, that the 
young man or woman who has com- 
pleted the law school courses has a 
wide choice for a further career. Many 
will, upon graduation, take the pre- 
scribed bar examinations and enter the 
practice of law. This also is the neces- 
sary way to the significant legal posi- 
tions in government and to positions in 
the judiciary. Sooner or later, however, 
some may wish to enter business or 
general government service, or teach- 
ing or preaching. Their legal educa- 
tion will stand them in good stead. 

It also is recognized that Miami 
graduates, like those of other accredit- 
ed law schools, come to power and re- 
sponsibility in social, political and eco- 
nomic affairs quite beyond any other 
group of persons. Many become judges; 
many take up dominant roles in mu- 
nicipal, state and national govern- 
ments; they serve in executive and 
legislative positions as well as judicial; 
many guide the course of powerful 
employers or of their labor unions. 
The school seeks to develop statesmen, 
not technicians. 

Accordingly is the school commit- 
ted to a comprehensive curriculum, a 
wide range of subject matters, and 
varied techniques of learning. As a 
means of reaching the foregoing ob- 
jectives and of providing training in 
the basic lawyer skills, the instruction 
in the first year concentrates on de- 
veloping skill in case and _ statutory 
analysis and synthesis. During the 
second year specific attention is given 
to problem analysis, and during the 
third year to individual research, writ- 
ing, planning, and drafting. 

Our experience and that of our 
alumni verifies the proper mission for 


a law school to be in accord with what 
President Woolsey of Yale voiced in 
1874: 

“Let the School, then, be regarded 
no longer as simply the place for train- 
ing men to plead causes, to give advice 
to clients, to defend criminals; but let 
it be regarded as the place of justice, 
the doctrine of government, to all those 
branches of knowledge which the most 
finished statesman and legislator ought 
to know.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University of Miami awards 
tuition scholarship assistance from 
general funds in the sum of $30,500 
per annum to outstanding students to 
study in the school of law. Scholar- 
ships are awarded on the basis of both 
financial need and academic perform- 
ance. In the awarding of scholarships 
to students advanced beyond the first 
year of study, preference shall be giv- 
en, other factors being substantially 
equal, to students serving on the Uni- 
versity of Miami Law Review or other- 
wise making substantial contributions 
to the progress of the school. 

Additional limited monies are avail- 
able from the Rust Foundation Schol- 
arship Fund. Interest from this gener- 
ous donation accrues in the sum of ap- 
proximately $1,300 per year. 


WEAKNESSES 


It is propitious at this time to com- 
ment upon the weaknesses of the 
school. Miami and legal education 
need more students, mature and quali- 
fied. The school’s scholarship and loan 
funds are inadequate to achieve this 
need. Currently, tuition and fees ex- 
ceed $1,200 per year. 

It is hoped that our alumni, the 
Bench and Bar, and other friends of 
legal education will alleviate this need 
by coming to the school’s aid. 
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64 Years Ago 


Legal Education in Florida 


Began at Stetson University 


At the repeated request of prominent 
members of the Bar and many others, 
the College of Law of John B. Stetson 
University will be opened in DeLand, 
October 2, 1900. 


ITH THIS TERSE announcement by the Trustees of 

Stetson University 64 years ago last spring, formal 

legal education began in Florida—during the same 
vear that the Association of American Law Schools was 
started and only ten years after the American Bar Association 
first began to take an active interest in institutionalized 
training for lawyers. 

For more than half a century the college operated on the 
DeLand campus with no physical plant of its own and only a 
limited library, but always with a brilliant, if small, faculty. 
From this faculty came the first deans of the law schools of 
the University of Florida and the University of Miami— 
Albert J. Farrah and Harry R. Trusler at Florida, and Rich- 
mond A. Rasco, Sr., at Miami. 

Stetson University dissolved her law school faculty and 
closed the law school during World War II. After the war, 
the college was reopened in a converted army barracks some 
miles from the main campus. In 1953 the decision was 
made to move the college to another area. 
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The college was re-established in St. 
Petersburg in 1954 on a twelve-acre 
campus in the pleasant Gulfport resi- 
dential area, only a few miles from 
downtown St. Petersburg, Clearwater 
and Tampa. Here in buildings adapt- 
ed from an early type of Spanish archi- 
tecture, built around a palm and foun- 
tain-studded central plaza and con- 
nected by massive arcades after the 
plan of ancient monasteries, there has 
been developed a law school plant that 
is modern and utilitarian in every edu- 
cational particular. Rarely, if ever be- 
fore, has an American law school been 
established on a private campus in a 
quiet area remote from other graduate 
and undergraduate schools, yet con- 
veniently adjacent to heavily populated 
areas wherein legal firms and courts 
of every description are concentrated. 
In such a setting Stetson students live, 
eat and sleep law 24 hours a day in 
close relationship with their instruc- 
tors and prominent members of the 
Bench and Bar. 

Instructional facilities at Stetson in- 
clude four artfully designed and taste- 
fully decorated classrooms, two semi- 
nar rooms, a model practice courtroom, 
and a library with book space for 70,- 
000 volumes and ample study areas. 
Air-conditioning is the common de- 
nominator of all these features. 

In addition the college has its own 
private swimming pool, an air-condi- 
tioned coffee shop and cafeteria serv- 
ing area, three faculty apartments and 
three guest suites, a spacious student 
lounge, a Great Hall capable of seating 
300 people, 75 dormitory rooms with 
private or connecting baths for stu- 
dents, and nine large and comfortable 
faculty offices. 


The Student Body 

Enrollment at Stetson is limited to 
300 students. Despite increasingly 
stringent entrance requirements, dur- 
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ing the ten years since the college was 
relocated in St. Petersburg the nature 
of its program has attracted students 
from 220 colleges and universities rep- 
resenting 43 different states and coun- 
tries. The course of instruction is 
planned to present underlying princi- 
ples of law, together with their rules 
and history. Nevertheless, the statu- 
tory and judicial modifications that 
have been made to the common law 
of Florida are not neglected. 

The college conducts a summer ses- 
sion each year at which students may 
earn up to eight semester hours of 
credit. A student who wishes to ac- 
celerate his program can, by attending 
summer sessions during his first and 
second years, satisfy all the require- 
ments for a degree in less than two 
and one-half years. The air-condition- 
ed library, classrooms and dining fa- 
cilities provide a pleasant environment 
that is conducive to concentrated sum- 
mer study, while the outstanding rec- 
reational facilities of the area offer 
families of students inviting opportuni- 
ties for pleasant summer vacations. 

Many activities other than formal 
classroom work go to make up the total 
legal training program at Stetson. The 
Student Bar Association supplies the 
opportunity for the practice of student 
self-government. The annual moot 
court programs provide for practical 
application of the student’s learning in 
a competitive setting, and the winners 
may go on to take part in state, region- 
al and national competition. Students 
live and study under an honor system, 
and a student honor court stands by to 
handle any alleged infractions of the 
honor code. An informal organization, 
The Barristers Club, affords students 
an opportunity to express ideas and 
share knowledge while gaining aplomb 
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Harold L. Sebring left the Supreme Court of Florida, of which he 
was twice Chief Justice, to become dean of Stetson College of Law 
in 1955. Prior to his joining the Supreme Court in 1943, he had 
been a circuit judge in the Eighth Judicial Circuit for nine years. 
In 1946 he served as judge in the Nazi War Crimes Trials in Nurn- 
berg. Dean Sebring holds the LL.B. degree from the University of 
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in the art of public speaking. Although 
this club has no dues, no by-laws, and 
no regularly constituted officers, it is 
one of the most widely attended organ- 
izations on campus. 

Unique among Florida’s law schools 
is the Public Defender Clinic, a learn- 
ing-through-service program conducted 
in conjunction with the Office of Pub- 
lic Defender for Pinellas County. As 
part of their assigned work, students 
investigate alleged offenses, research 
legal problems as they arise, and, as 
consultants and advisers, attend all 
hearings, trials or other court appear- 
ances of the indigent clients with 
whom the Office of Public Defender 
deals. 

Social life and the study of law at 
Stetson are often closely aligned. The 
periodic “Inns of Court” dinners com- 
bine good food and fellowship with 
discussions of timely legal topics by 
outstanding speakers. Three legal fra- 
ternities maintain chapters at Stetson, 
all of which feature monthly educa- 
tional programs in addition to the 
customary rush parties, dances and 
fellowship hours. The wives of the 
students have their own organization, 
The Lawyerettes, and since more than 
half of the students are married, this 
organization is an integral part of life 
at “Stetson Inn,” assisting in some 
manner in practically every school 
function. 
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Scholarships and Loans 

Financial aid is available to students 
through scholarships and loans. The 
University awards a number of full 
tuition scholarships to selected enter- 
ing students, based on capacity for 
academic achievement, potential qual- 
ities of leadership and financial need. 
Through the generosity of Charles A. 
Dana, New York lawyer and philan- 
thropist, who gave the initial chal- 
lenge fund for the Dana Law Library, 
similar scholarships are available to 
second and third year students. This 
year, for the first time, Public Defend- 
er fellowships will be awarded to se- 
lected students enrolled in the Public 
Defender Clinic. Through the Uni- 
versity the college also participates in 
the National Defense Loan Program, 
as well as other private scholarships 
and grants. 

It is the avowed purpose of Stetson 
College of Law not only to be an in- 
stitution for legal training, but also 
to serve the profession and the com- 
munity as a center for continuing 
legal education. In carrying out this 
purpose, the College, both on its own 
and in cooperation with The Florida 
Bar, presents institutes designed to 
aid the attending lawyer “to keep sharp 
the tools he actually uses.” Forums 
dealing with labor law, medico-legal 
problems, Florida civil procedure, trial 
techniques, insurance law and juvenile 
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courts are a few of the subjects covered 
in such meetings over the last decade. 
Last year the Florida Academy of Trial 
Lawyers chose Stetson as the site for 
a two-day institute, and in 1963 and 
1964 the Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education of The Florida Bar 
utilized Stetson’s facilities to launch its 
statewide series of programs covering 
“Civil Practice before Trial” and “Trial 
Techniques.” Such activities, while 
they are directed primarily toward 
meeting the needs of practicing law- 
yers, benefit the Stetson student who 
shares in the activity. Several students, 
for example, served as research as- 
sistants for the platform participants 
in the 1963 seminar sponsored by the 
Florida Prosecuting Attorneys Associa- 
tion. 


The Faculty 

No law school can be stronger than 
its faculty. The members of the Stet- 
son faculty have been selected because 
their ideas and philosophies are con- 
sistent with Stetson’s objective to de- 
velop, not just competent lawyers, but 
lawyers imbued with high standards 
of character and integrity and a philos- 
ophy of Christian living that will ac- 
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company them wherever their legal 
pursuits may take them. Recognizing 
that this is a changing world and that 
developments of science have fostered 
a precocious society, the faculty has 
adopted a forward-looking approach 
to the law curriculum. While ever 
striving to endow its students with a 
total perspective unique in its reality 
and truth, it indulges in a continuous 
reappraisal of curriculum function for 
the purpose of attaining the highest 
possible degree of utility. 
Success of Graduates 

Any educational institution is but 
the lengthened shadow of its gradu- 
ates, and it is impossible to measure 
the soundness and vitality of its pro- 
gram by any one criterion. But, inas- 
much as law students must first be 
admitted to practice before they can 
manifest their worth to society and 
the legal profession, it is interesting 
to note the success of Stetson graduates 
in surmounting the last hurdle before 
admission to the Bar—the Florida bar 
examination. 

A breakdown of the results of the 
last three examinations reveals that in 
March, 1964, 29 of 30 Stetson men 


. A group of Stetson 
College of Law stu- 
dents receive instruc- 
f tion in one of two 
seminar rooms on its 
St. Petersburg cam- 
pus. 
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Stetson law students leave the 
Charles A. Dana Library, named 
for the New York lawyer and 
philanthropist who gave the 
initial challenge fund to finance 
it. The library has book space 
for 70,000 volumes and ample 
study areas. 


and women attained passing grades 
on their first attempt; that in August, 
1963, 37 of 40 were initially success- 
ful; and that in March, 1963, all 12 
first-time applicants received the covet- 
ed congratulatory telegram. 

This record becomes meaningful 
when compared with the record of all 
applicants who took these examina- 
tions. In March, 1964, 82.09% of 
all applicants passed; in August, 1963, 
85.22%; and in March, 1963, 
82.29%. The Stetson record of suc- 
cess, above, reduced to percentages, 
reads 96.67%, 92.05% and 100% 
for these respective examinations. 

Eliminating the fine averages at- 
tained by the other law schools of 
Florida and comparing the record of 
Stetson graduates only with the record 
compiled by out-of-state applicants, 
the results are even more meaningful. 
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Of the out-of-state applicants taking 
the Florida bar examination for the 
first time, 73.97% passed in March, 
1964; 82.86% in August, 1963; and 
78.85% in March, 1963. 

Today, full grown but ever growing, 
Stetson College of Law faces the 
future with confidence but without 
complacency. In a world of swift 
economic, political and social trans- 
formation, there can be no marking 
of time. The most pressing need of 
the college, as is the case with almost 
all private institutions, is to procure 
the financial support to enable it to 
continue its dynamic educational pro- 
gram and to perpetuate its purpose— 
that of furnishing aspiring lawyers 
with the mental stimulation, the in- 
spiration, and the wider wisdom they 
will need to meet the challenge of 
tomorrow. 
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versity College of Law was established December 21, 

1949, by the Board of Control of the State of Florida. 
The first Legislative appropriation for the building and oper- 
ating of the college was made in 1951. Instruction in law 
was commenced with the beginning of the 1951-52 aca- 
demic year, with Carl B. Bush serving as Acting Director, the 
college of law then being known as The Division of Law of 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College. Erection of 
the Law Building was commenced in August, 1952. The 
deanship of the college was vested in the present dean with 
the commencement of the 1953-54 academic year. The 
college of law was approved by the Supreme Court of Florida 
and the American Bar Association in 1955. 

The college of law is located in the center of the campus 
at Tallahassee and housed in a separate four-story building 
which has three large well ventilated classrooms, a reading 
room, stack room, student lounge, an ideal Moot Court 
Room, and individual offices for the faculty. It is easily ac- 
cessible from every part of the city. Its location is enhanced 
by contiguity of the Federal District Court, the Florida Su- 
preme Court, the Florida District Court of Appeal, the Sec- 
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ond Judicial Circuit Court of Florida, 
and county and lesser courts. Vast li- 
brary facilities, both professional and 
non-professional, characterize the lo- 
cale of the college of law. 


Law Study A Solemn Commitment 

The college of law seeks to prepare 
qualified men and women for the 
active practice of law in any common- 
law jurisdiction, and to provide legal 
training for those who may plan to 
enter public service or the commercial 
world. It also seeks to further the in- 
culcation of the spirit, the ideals, and 
the ethical standards of the common 
legal heritage of English-speaking peo- 
ples. Only those persons who are 
qualified by prior training and ex- 
perience, and who are seriously de- 
termined to complete the entire period 
of study with creditable scholastic 
records are desired as students. Stu- 
dents are urged to think of law study 
as a solemn commitment, a commit- 
ment to a high level of service to pri- 
vate individuals and to the public in 
the ordering of human relations, a 
function which is the prime concern 
for the law and lawyers. 

For admission to the three-year 
course in law leading to the degree of 
bachelor of laws, the applicant must: 


1. Have earned a four-year baccalau- 
reate degree from an accredited 
college or university, except in the 
case of veterans who wil! be con- 
sidered for admission after they 
have completed 94 hours of satis- 
factory work in an accredited col- 
lege or university. 

2. Present honor-point record, 
which, when correlated with his 
Law School Admission Test score 
will show that he can perform well 
in a legal education program that 
is “a sound educational program” 
and which “is advanced by limit- 
ing admissions to students whose 
previous college records, aptitude 
tests, and other relevant informa- 
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tion indicate a reasonable pros- 
pect fer success in law studies.” 
CAALS: Policy ) 


The Faculty 

The regular full-time faculty has 
six members, of which the dean is 
one. While the college is free to draw, 
and does, through volunteer part-time 
lecturers, upon the experience and 
skill of persons active in law practice 
or in service as judges, it is committed 
to the policy that law teaching is a 
branch of the total work of the pro- 
fession to be performed primarily by 
lawyers who make a career of it. 

Of the six faculty members, three 
hold the master’s degree, one the doc- 
torate degree, and one member will 
complete the requirements for the 
master’s degree during the current 
academic year. 

Perhaps the most striking quality 
of the faculty is the diversity of its 
membership. No less than six states 
are represented among the six full- 
time faculty members. Of the six 
present members, only two engaged 
in undergraduate study at the same 
institution. Six different institutions 
are represented. Even more striking 
is the fact that eight law schools are 
represented. 

The varied professional experience 
of the faculty is suggested by the fact 
that, between them, they have legal 
experiences totaling more than a cen- 
tury and enjoy membership in the 
bars of eight states and the District of 
Columbia. 

The achievements of the faculty 
have been many. They have published 
materials in The Florida Bar Journal, 
The Alabama Lawyer, The Boston 
University Law Review, The Howard 
Law Journal, and other educational 
organs of stature. They have served 
on committees of The Florida Bar, 
The National Bar Association, and 
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other legal organizations of compar- 
able value to the legal profession. They 
have appeared as lecturers at local, 
national, and international assemblag- 
es. They have been active in meaning- 
ful community activities on all levels. 
It is safe to say that faculty achieve- 
ments span a broad horizon and that 
they have been numerous. 

The library contains several sets of 
the United States Reports, the Florida 
Reports, the reports of the Southern 
states, the reports of substantially all 
other state courts of last resort, the 
entire National Reporter System, the 
English Reports, Full Reprint, and 
the Dominion Law Reports. The sec- 
tion of annotated reports includes 
such reports as the American Deci- 
sions, the American Reports, the 
American State Reports, the Lawyers 
Reports Annotated, the American Law 
Reports, the American and English 
Annotated Cases, the English Ruling 
Cases, and the Lawyer’s Edition of 
the United States Supreme Court Re- 
ports. 

The architectural design of the li- 
brary is conducive to comfortable 
study and research. Shelf lined walls 
of the reading room facilitate the as- 
semblage of work and study materials 
at convenient access points. Intercon- 
necting passageways increase the util- 
ity of the vast stack collection and 
encourage student scholarship. 
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Special Programs Aid Instruction 

The programs and events serve as 
adjunct methods of instruction, and 
increase the service and _ professional 
utility of the college of law. All mem- 
bers of the college of law execute re- 
sponsible functions in this phase of 
the college’s legal education program. 
Student directorships and other par- 
ticipation furnish substantial momen- 
tum to the success of the activities. 

The annual Juvenile Court Law 
and Procedure Forum is presented by 
the college and the Florida Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges. The phi- 
losophies, policies, and practices of 
this very important judicial branch 
of Florida are examined and illustrat- 
ed. 

The most venerable college of law 
program, the Annual Law Institutes, 
add depth, breadth, and meaning to 
pervasiveness of law. Probative ex- 
aminations and explorations of legal 
precedents and practices are made by 
eminent members of the bench and 
bar. Highlighted as a facility for con- 
tinuing legal education, the institutes 
address themselves to both practitioner 
and student alike. 

The moot courts of the college span 
both the winter and spring seasons of 
the educational program. These courts 
are structured in conformance with 
the Florida Constitution; thus, stu- 


Adequate space for study 
and research is a feature of 
the law library at Florida A. 
& M. The library has 28,000 
volumes. 


Thomas Miller Jenkins has served as dean and professor of law at 
Florida A. and M. University in Tallahassee since 1953. He holds a 
bachelor’s degree from West Virginia State College, and the LL.B. 
degree from Boston University. He was admitted to practice in 
Massachusetts in 1949 and in Texas in 1952. Before coming to 
Florida he served as law librarian and associate professor at Texas 


Southern University School of Law. 


dents present original cases and argue 
appeals. Moot court work is required 
of all regular students. A record is 
kept of the work of each student in 
order to teach by experience the 
penalties which are imposed in prac- 
tice for negligence or failure in punc- 
tuality. 

The Law Day USA along with moot 
court takes the student far beyond 
mere classroom instruction. The high 
and essential place of law in the lives 
of Americans is emphasized on this 
very important day. The attitudes of 
the Government and the American 
Bar Association, and the precepts of 
the Constitution are examined and 
analyzed within the college of law. 
Other activities of the academic year 
include workshops, which _ project 
themselves into the surrounding com- 
munity. Workshops deal with topics 
of current interest to the local business 
and civic communities. The Student 
Leadership Seminar, under the spon- 
sorship of the Pre-Legal Society, brings 
together high school student leaders 
for the purpose of developing and 
broadening their knowledge of the 
fundamentals of leadership skills under 
the guiding hand of some recognized 
leader. 

The case method of instruction, 
now employed in all leading Ameri- 
can law schools, has been followed 
since the foundation of this college. 
The excellence of this method rests 
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upon the principle that in the law, 
as in every other intellectual field, the 
most efficient training and the highest 
scholarship come from an_ intensive 
study of the primary sources of knowl- 
edge. Both casebooks and_ textbooks 
are assigned for most courses. How- 
ever, the textbook is designated for 
private study supplemental to the 
classroom use of the casebook, which 
is the chief instrument of instruction. 

By the case method of instruction, 
the student is trained in the science of 
the law, in the art of legal analysis, 
and in the solution of legal problems 
by the same practical process of rea- 
soning and research which he must 
utilize in his subsequent legal career. 
He is given a rigorous training to en- 
able him to analyze complicated facts, 
to evaluate the social problems in- 
volved, to discern therein the real is- 
sues of law, to discover the pertinent 
legal principles and standards, to find 
the applicable case and statute law, 
and to solve the legal problem by an 
accurate and logical use of principle 
and authority. All students are re- 
quired to make diligent preparation of 
assigned work and to participate ac- 
tively in the classroom discussion of 
cases and materials. They are en- 
couraged to confer privately with 
members of the faculty at all reasona- 
ble times. 

Throughout the academic year the 
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Research Bureau injects an invaluable 
element of aliveness into law for col- 
lege of law students. The bureau ac- 
cepts, solicits, and reviews current of- 
fice problems from the bar. Respon- 
sive legal memoranda are prepared by 
the students, and if necessary, faculty 
of the college of law. Research abili- 
ties of law students are polished and 
perfected, and the art of applying the 
law to living problems is developed. A 
student director discharges major ad- 
ministrative functions in the bureau. 


37 Graduates to Date 

Since our doors opened in 1951, we 
have graduated 37 students, all of 
whom, for reasons known to us all, 
have been persons of Negro ethnic 
origin. Ten of these persons have been 
admitted to The Florida Bar. Seven 
of these persons, for personal reasons 
unrelated to professional competency, 
have not sought admission to the bar 
of any jurisdiction. Four of these per- 
sons, three of whom were graduated 
this year, are awaiting the results of 
the various bar examinations to which 
they submitted. Of the remaining 16 
graduates, the vast majority have per- 
fected bar admission elsewhere. For 
example, we have distinguished grad- 
uates who are admitted to the bars of 
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Participation in moot court 
is required of all law stu- 
dents at Florida A. & M. 
University. Here students 
are shown as they present 
an original case structured 
in conformance with the 
Florida Constitution. 


Texas, California, Illinois, South Caro- 
lina, and the Republic of Liberia. (It 
should also be noted that none of our 
graduates are excluded from the Flor- 
ida bar examination under the pro- 
vision of Article IV, Section 20 of the 
RULES.) 

Our enrollment has been small, as 
is indicated by the number of gradu- 
ates listed above. This, it seems to me, 
should be expected when one considers 
the financial and educational problems 
of the disadvantaged Americans the 
school was originally intended to serve. 
Moreover, it should not be supposed 
that the proposal of the then Governor 
Collins to close the school in 1957, 
the suit brought to close the school in 
1963, and the proposal now before 
the Board of Control to “phase” the 
school out by 1970 would tend to in- 
crease enrollment. The small enroll- 
ment might also be attributed, in some 
measure not capable of definiteness at 
this time, to the erroneous “under- 
standing” that the school only serves 
or accepts persons of Negro ethnic ori- 
gin. 


Future Uncertain 


It is, indeed, most difficult to state 
with any degree of certainty what the 
future holds for the Florida A and M 
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University College of Law. At the 
present time, it would appear that 
those of us who work here know least 
about what is just over the horizon. 
We are told, principally by that which 
appears in newsprint, that our school 
will be phased out in favor of one to 
be established at Florida State Uni- 
versity in 1970, should the Board of 
Control react favorably to the proposal 
which is allegedly before it for con- 
sideration at this time. Unfortunately 
or otherwise, we have only been mini- 
mally involved in these alleged deliber- 
ations, consequently, our information 
is not such that it can be properly 
termed meaningful. With this in 
mind, I trust that we can be excused 


for not bringing into more sharp focus 
our projected role in legal education 
in Florida. 

The Florida Bar can be very sure, 
irrespective of what the future holds, 
that our faculty and staff will strive 
diligently to render the best possible 
legal education that our resources of + 
all kinds will permit. We can only “33 
hope that the legal educational struc- 
ture will be such that those disadvan- 
taged Americans we have served over 
the years will not be denied an op- 
portunity to attempt a legal education, 
because of some purely’ mechanical 
formula which fails to take into ac- 
count a “separate but equal” history 
and known cultural differences. 
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The Role of the 
Modern Law 
School 


“The character of the law schools deter- 
mines the character of the legal profession. 
The legal profession holds in its collective 
hands the responsibility for the development 
of the institutions which order our society.” 


by Dean Allan F. Smith 


ET ME COMMENT first upon the elements of a law 

school. Basically, they are three: students, faculty, 

library. Given a group of highly intelligent young 
men and women, given a highly competent and dedicated 
faculty, and given library resources adequate to the members 
and role of the school, and one has a first-rate law school. | 
shall comment later upon the role of the modern law school 
and its objectives, but let me, for a moment, dwell upon the 
other matters. 

First, the students. No one who has looked at population 
statistics can worry about finding students. I am told that in 
1966 half of us in the United States will be under 25 years 
of age, a total of 100,000,000 persons. The wave of stu- 
dents which last fall hit the undergraduate colleges will hit 
the law schools in ever-mounting size three years from now. 
They are already in existence. They need, and society must 
provide, the educational facilities, the faculties, which can 
provide training at all levels, with an ever-increasing empha- 
sis upon graduate and professional training. I do not know 
the statistics in Florida, but I suspect they are propertionately 
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not much different from those in Mich- 
igan. Spring 1963: 80,000 high 
school graduates; spring 1964: 122,- 
000; spring 1965: 142,000. These 
increasing numbers indicate what law 
schools face three years hence, and in- 
deed, immediately. There is growth 
potential. I would only urge that 
growth be controlled, so that it does 
not outrun either facilities or faculty. 
Law schools, almost without exception, 
have let themselves get into a position 
with a poor faculty-student ratio. The 
result is a hampering of activities 
in instruction and research. You, as 
alumni, need to support vour law 
school faculty as it strives to maintain 
the optimum ratio of faculty. Growth 
can be controlled at the admissions 
level. A philosophy which was _para- 
mount for many years said “Admit 
almost anyone who applies and weed 
out the unfit at the end of the first 
year.” Almost all law schools followed 
it. But today, with better predictive 
factors available, it is possible to be 
selective and to cut down the wasted 
effort that is involved with high at- 
trition. It can be cut down with a 
judicious and moderate selectivity, and 
the opportunity to do so is present. 
Second, the faculty. As a class, law 
faculties are as dedicated to their jobs 
as anyone I know. One gets a first-rate 
faculty by providing a first-rate envi- 
ronment: Good students, good salaries, 
opportunity for research, and an ade- 
quate library are all you need to attract 


Editor’s Note: Allan F. Smith is dean and 
professor of law at the University of Michi- 
gan. He holds the LL.B. degree from the 
University of Nebraska, and LL.M. and 
S.J.D. degrees from the University of Michi- 
gan. He was associate professor of law at 
Stanford University before joining the fac- 
ulty at the University of Michigan in 1947. 
He was appointed dean in 1960. He de- 
livered this address last spring at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 
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and keep the men we all want. There 
is no substitute. 

Third, the library. You have a good 
library at the University of Florida, but 
it is not yet great. This is only a ques- 
tion of money and diligent effort. Li- 
braries are funny things. At Michigan 
we know that for every dollar spent for 
books it takes $1.90 in staff salaries to 
get it on the shelves and circulate it to 
users. Moreover, we know that there's 
no gain in volume. The more books, 
the higher the effective operating costs. 
I only urge: Don’t let this valuable and 
essential ingredient suffer from lack of 
funds. 


Objectives of the Modern Law School 

Now let me turn to the role of the 
modern law school. What are the ob- 
jectives? The modern law school has a 
significant role to play in today’s socie- 
ty, and it is important that the role be 
understood. It may be equally impor- 
tant that there be understanding con- 
cerning some matters which are NOT 
the responsibility of the law schools, 
in order that other branches of the le- 
gal profession may perceive their role. 

In one respect the role of the mod- 
ern law school is no different from that 
of its predecessors, and may be stated 
very simply. It is wholly appropriate 
that this job be mentioned on this oc- 
casion, because there is proof here that 
the job can be done. The basic job of 
the law school is to train great lawyers. 
May I emphasize the adjective “great” 
and dwell for a moment upon the need 
for that word in defining the responsi- 
bility of the law school. It is not 
enough that the law schools train 
lawvers. The goal must be set higher, 
and must be sought after with unre- 
mitting vigor. Mr. William W. Cook, 
an alumnus of Michigan to whom we 
are greatly indebted, put in his will a 
passage which contains a key to the 
understanding of the need for great- 
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ness among the members of the legal 
profession. He wrote: 
Believing as I do, that American institu- 
tions are of more consequence than the 
wealth or power of the country, and be- 
lieving that the preservation and develop- 
ment of these institutions have been, are, 
and will continue to be under the leader- 
ship of the legal profession, and believing 
also that the future of America depends 
largely upon that profession, and believ- 
ing that the character of the law schools 
determines the character of the legal 
profession, I wish to aid in enlarging the 
scope and improving the standards of 
the law schools. : 
If it be true that the character of the 
law schools determines the character of 
the legal profession, and that the legal 
profession holds in its collective hands 
the responsibility for the development 
of the institutions which will order our 
society, then the law schools cannot be 
satisfied with the kind of training 
which produces merely minimum com- 
petence in the traditional lawyer-skills. 
They must succeed somehow in at- 
tracting to their halls the young men 
and women who have the capacity for 
creative thought and in instilling in 
them the will to exercise their talents 
for constructive attack upon the prob- 
lems which our society faces. 


Legal Craftsmanship or Theory? 

I do not mean by anything just said 
to belittle what might be called legal 
craftsmanship. The skilled draftsman, 
the able advocate, the master of techni- 
cal branches of the law—all these are 
needed, but unless they are combined 
with or supplemented by men whose 
breadth of vision enables them to see 
their role in the perspective of develop- 
ing institutions and norms of conduct 
which will order society, then the legal 
profession will fail in its task. They 
must understand the policy decisions 
which underlie our institutions. 

These observations may sound like 
platitudes which have been often ut- 
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tered and which have no real meaning. 
To many law teachers I believe they 
do have meaning in that they help 
guide him in his selection of subject 
matter, in his selection of teaching 
techniques, and in his whole profes- 
sional relation to his students. May I 
mention two matters, specific matters, 
in which there may be meaning for the 
practicing bar and others who may be 
concerned with legal education. Law 
schools are periodically subjected to 
outbreaks of criticism because their 
graduates do not know where to file a 
praecipe, or how to draw a deed or 
even where to record a deed. The 
shortcomings are usually described as 
a failure of the schools to give enough 
“practical” instruction. It may be that 
some of the criticism is justified, and, 
indeed, some improvements in instruc- 
tion may have resulted. I would sug- 
gest, however, that the three years tra- 
ditionally allotted to law school study 
must be largely spent in developing 
broad understanding of our legal sys- 
tem, broad familiarity with the sub- 
stantive law, broad familiarity with 
policy-making and that only the prac- 
tical knowledge necessary to provide 
protection to the public—the clients 
that will first be served—should fall 
within the purview of the law school’s 
responsibility. Is it not more impor- 
tant that the student perceive the full 
social impact of the tax structure in 
the United States than that he be inti- 
mately familiar with each minute sec- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Code? Is 
it not more important that the student 
understand fully the general role of 
administrative agencies, and their re- 
lation to our judicial system, than that 
he be fully cognizant, upon gradua- 
tion, of every provision in the adminis- 
trative procedure act? We would hope 
that suggestions for improvement of le- 
gal education would focus their atten- 
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tion upon aiding the law schools in 
their quest for training great lawyers. 
The second matter relates to the im- 
provement of standards for accredita- 
tion of law schools. Too often, efforts 
in the direction of raising standards 
are met with opposition from legisla- 
tures, or even from members of the 
bar. Indeed, they are sometimes op- 
posed by law teachers. I would only 
suggest that while great men may 
come from ill equipped and_ poorly 
staffed law schools, they come in spite 
of the school and not because of it. I 
would suggest further that efforts to 
improve the calibre of the law schools 
must be encouraged, and the practic- 
ing bar can help. 


Research A Responsibility 

The second role of the law school 
lies in the area of research. Dean Gris- 
wold of Harvard Law School has point- 
ed out in a recent report that the law 
teacher, “though subject to great de- 
mands from his teaching work, has 
extraordinary freedom and independ- 
ence. He is not tied to the demands or 
importunities of clients, and he need 
not keep a time chart. He has no of- 
fice overhead to meet, and the intrica- 
cies of law office management are of 
little or no concern to him. He can 
devote his time and attention to ideas 
and to problems.” 

Herein lies not only an opportunity 
but, in my judgment, a responsibility 
of the law teacher. To explore the 
world of ideas and to develop new 
ones; to dissect problems and ascertain 
their causes; to perceive new relation- 
ships not only in human conduct but 
in abstract ideas; these are matters to 
which the law schools must address 
themselves. Research may take many 
forms. It may involve the preparation 
of a treatise which brings order to a 
body of law and new insights into its 
meaning and application. It may, on 
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the other hand, involve merely the as- 
certainment of factual data necessary 
for intelligent legislation. We at Mich- 
igan, for example, are currently under- 
taking a study of the economics of in- 
jury litigation, to see if we can supply 
empirically-tested data which will at 
least let society know the economic 
facts concerning the way in which it is 
handling the particular social problem. 
It may involve an attack by experts 
from many disciplines upon a singie 
problem. The psychologist or the psy- 
chiatrist, for example, has much to tell 
lawyers about the wisdom of some of 
the exceptions to the hearsay rule. It 
may involve a critical analysis of a 
newly-developed institution such as the 
European Common Market. But what- 
ever the form of the research, the re- 
sponsibility of the law teacher seems 
clear. You have done some fine things 
here in Florida. They deserve support 
and extension. 

Equally clear, however, is the fact 
that this responsibility cannot be met 
or even undertaken unless the facilities 
are provided, unless the free time is 
made available, nor unless access to the 
learning of other disciplines is pro- 
vided. Research which moves outside 
the law library and into the market 
place is almost staggeringly expensive 
and time-consuming. Resources far 
beyond those customarily allotted to 
law schools are needed if this responsi- 
bility it to be met. Whether they come 
from private donations, from charita- 
ble foundations, or from government, 
they must be forthcoming or the skills 
of law faculties will be partially 
wasted. 

I have mentioned research as if it 
were a function of the modern law 
school totally separated from the teach- 
ing function. In most cases, nothing 
could be further from the fact. Re- 
search should not be thought of as an 
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extra. which can be discarded or dis- 
continued without affecting the law 
school as a training center. Nor should 
it be thought of as competing for time 
as against the teaching obligations. I 
believe the fact to be that research ac- 
tivity enriches the understanding of 
the teacher and improves his capacity 
as a teacher. Conversely, the prepara- 
tion for and the discussion in the class- 
room stimulates the active mind to dis- 
cover the areas in need of research. 
Quality in legal education requires re- 
search activity on the part of the facul- 
ty. 
Guardian and Architect of the 
Legal System 

The third role of the law school 
which I would mention is one which 
must be shared with the legal profes- 
sion at large. It relates broadly to the 
problem of law reform. I should ob- 
serve that the administration of justice 
has not yet achieved perfection, and 
that something remains to be done. 
We have not made available equally to 
every person access to qualified legal 
advice. We have not universally 
achieved expeditious disposition of liti- 
gation. In the several states, and per- 
haps even in federal courts, we harbor 


anachronisms in substantive rules 
which serve at times to thwart our goal 
of a just society, and which cry out for 
legislative attention. Because he is the 
guardian as well as the architect of our 
legal system, it is the lawyer, both indi- 
vidually and in his organized profes- 
sional groups, who must bear the bur- 
den of taking remedial action, In this 
role the law schools can help. Their 
faculties can provide ideas. They can 
frequently provide help in marshalling 
facts. And they can sometimes provide 
leadership in pushing forward, through 
appropriate channels, the proposed re- 
form. But here a word of caution is in 
order. The law teacher cannot be ex- 
pected to carry the struggle for law re- 
form alone. The organized bar must 
also take up the cudgels for battering 
down the resisting barriers. 

The triumvirate of roles which have 
been mentioned for the modern law 
school is hardly exhaustive in detail of 
the functions which it performs. Nei- 
ther is this the place for any such ex- 
haustive enumeration of details. Per- 
haps it can be said, however, that if 
these three roles are performed well, 
the details will necessarily take care of 
themselves. 


| think it is the task of the law school to find the pure metal from which the 
best product can be fashioned and to bring it to the mill. | am not unmindful 
of the claims of other disciplines for young men and women of ability but the 
nature of a lawyer's work is too important to be entrusted to any but the best. 
We must make sure that considerations irrelevant to quality, such as race, re- 
ligion, or lack of means, shall not be a barrier to those whom the profession 
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THE FLORIDA BAR'S ROLE 


in developing Superior 


legal education 


I 1955 THE Council for the Study 
of Higher Education in Florida 
invited a committee to make an ap- 
praisal of the legal education facilities 
and future needs of legal education in 
Florida.1 Such study and report was 
to be used in connection with the 
general survey of higher education 
which the council was making for 
the state. After initially conferring 
with the justices of the Supreme Court, 
this committee visited each of the law 
schools in Florida. The report was 
made by the committee and submitted 
to the council. Portions of this report 
are reproduced elsewhere in this issue 
of the Journal and will not be repeated 
here. It should be stated, however, 
that while almost ten years have 
passed, the basic findings of the com- 
mittee and its general recommenda- 
tions would, in all probability, not be 
substantially changed as the result of 
developments during the past decade. 
One exception would be the considera- 
tion now of the establishment of an 
additional state law school for reasons 
to be given hereinafter. 

In 1955, as is the case now, there 
were four law schools in Florida hav- 


1The committee was composed of John 
Hervey, advisor to the Council of the 
Section of Legal Education and Admis- 
sions to the Bar of the American Bar 
Association, Dean W. Page Keeton, Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School, and Dean 
J. A. McClain, Jr., Duke University 
School of Law. 
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ing the approval of the American Bar 
Association, namely, the law schools 
of the University of Florida, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Stetson University and 
Florida A & M. For the school year 
1954-55 there was a total of 994 
law students in attendance in these 
schools, distributed as follows: 


University of Florida 234 
University of Miami 654 
Stetson 94 
Florida A & M 12 


Our Survey Committee attempted to 
forecast possible legal education needs 
in view of projected population in- 
crease up to the year 1970. It was 
our opinion then that it would prob- 
ably be necessary to have legal educa- 
tion facilities in all Florida schools 
capable of handling from 1,500 to 
2,000 law students by 1970. As of 
the fall of 1963, there were approxi- 
mately 1,200 students registered in 
the four law schools named above, 
563 at the University of Florida alone. 

In light of recent surveys and popu- 
lation forecasts up to 1975, it appears 
that Florida’s population increase has 
been and will continue to be so ex- 
plosive that the demand for legal serv- 
ices and legal education will exceed all 
past expectations. It now appears likely 
that the law school of the University 
of Florida alone will be called upon 
to train 1,500 to 2,000 students by 
1970, and perhaps 2,500 by 1975. 
In light of these changed conditions, 
it now seems wise to consider estab- 


lishment of an additional state law 
school that would be able to begin 
operation around 1970. 

Care should be taken, however, in 
planning such a school to insure ad- 
ditional support for the University of 
Florida Law School to enable it to 
become one of the truly great state 
university law schools and to provide 
adequate funds to insure that the new 
law school will be of top-flight quality. 
A program calling for anything less 
than this would be a step of marked 
retrogression for the State. Before un- 
dertaking such a program of expan- 
sion, it would be advisable to examine 
the planning and funds utilized by 
the University of California, with an 
outstanding state law school at Berke- 
ley, to establish an additional law 
school of fine quality at Los Angeles. 

Much has been done in the last 
decade to improve legal education in 
Florida, but much remains to be done. 
Florida is fortunate in not being over- 
run with mediocre law schools, a situ- 
ation from which some states have 
suffered. Our law schools are approved 
schools and have good geographic lo- 
cation. However, the resources and 
funds available for support of our 
law schools fall short of what is re- 
quired to make them top-flight law 
schools. 

It has been said that there is noth- 
ing wrong with legal education that 
ample money would not cure. This 
statement is an oversimplification, but 
it contains a great measure of truth. 
Superior legal education is not cheap 
and cannot be achieved by comparing 
the needs of a law school with an 
undergraduate college. The law school 
must be recognized for what it is— 
a professional school. It cannot be 
viewed as to faculty salaries and 
other important features as an under- 
graduate college. This point is well 


recognized as regards medical educa- 
tion and should be equally well recog- 
nized as regards legal education. 
Wherever truly superior law schools 
exist, it will be found that they are 
viewed and supported as genuine pro- 
fessional schools, with adequate funds 
for facilities, library, faculty, scholar- 
ship funds and staff. For example, a 
law school that does not provide fac- 
ulty salaries at least comparable to 
those provided for our judiciary is 
doomed to mediocrity over the long 
pull. It cannot attract and retain out- 
standing law teachers—a sine qua non 
of any fine law school. We would do 
well to examine the salary ranges in 
our law schools to see how few, if 
any, meet this modest standard. 

Good legal education has too often 
been thought of as relatively inexpen- 
sive to maintain. A great many ills in 
legal education come from financial 
starvation as compared to sums spent 
on other forms of professional educa- 
tion and research. This is somewhat 
anomalous in view of the significant 
position the legal profession holds in 
a free, democratic society. No profes- 
sion is more deeply affected with a 
public interest nor wields a greater 
influence in the shaping of our policies 
which vitally affect life, liberty, and 
property. Yet vast sums are spent on 
research and training in the physical 
and mechanical sciences, while onlv 
a pittance is spent in law. 

The Bar has a great stake in de- 
veloping and maintaining superior 
legal education in Florida. The quality 
and strength of the profession is de- 
pendent upon the quality of its re- 
cruits who come from the law schools. 
The Bar can and should be of great 
assistance in strengthening legal edu- 
cation. Only a few suggestions can be 
made in the space here alloted. 

The interrelation between good bar 
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admission standards and_ procedures 
and the development of sound legal 
education cannot be overemphasized. 
When the 1955 survey was made, 
Florida had just abandoned the ob- 
solete and indefensible diploma privi- 
lege rule under which all graduates of 
Florida law schools were licensed with- 
out taking the bar examination. Power 
over admission was vested in the Su- 
preme Court which prescribed stand- 
ards and appointed a Board of Bar 
Examiners to administer the standards 
and the examination procedures, This 
was a great step forward. The last ten 
years have proved the system as it has 
been administered to be one of the 
best in America and it has unquestion- 
ably been instrumental in improving 
legal education and the quality of 
those admitted to practice. 

The Florida Bar provided leader- 
ship in this movement to strengthen 
standards for admission to the Bar 
and many of its members have made 
valuable contributions of time and 
effort to the success of the program. 
The Bar can and should work to re- 
tain this system of admission and 
seek to improve it in every possible 
way. It is one sure way the Bar can 
aid the cause of sound legal education. 
The Bar must resist any effort to re- 
store the diploma privilege in part or 
otherwise. 

There are other areas in which the 
Bar can render great assistance to the 
cause of legal education. We now have 
a Committee on Strengthening Legal 
Education in Florida appointed in 
1961, which has been active in study- 
ing, inter alia, ways and means of 
bringing more adequate financial sup- 
port to our law schools—a most criti- 
cal need. Its work should proceed and 
all lawyers should give its efforts their 
strong support. 

Lawyers are in key positions in the 
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public and private life of our State— 
some in important legislative positions 
and some in posts of influence on 
university boards. They can render 
great service to their profession and 
to the public by insisting that due at- 
tention be given to the development of 
legal education in this State adequate 
to meet the needs of our explosive 
population and economic growth. Such 
a program would spring from no nar- 
row or selfish motivation to benefit 
lawyers. It would be in the interest 
of the State as a whole, whose dynamic 
growth definitely indicates that we 
face a critical shortage in essential 
legal services in the decade ahead. 
Great caution must be taken, however, 
to guard against the temptation to 
lower standards of legal education 
and admission to the Bar in order to 
furnish merely quantity rather than 
quantity and quality of legal services 
to meet the demand. 

The Florida Bar has an enviable 
record of progress and _ recognition 
since it organized and unified the 
efforts of all lawyers 15 years ago. It 
has advanced on many fronts, with 
particular emphasis on seeking to ad- 
mit only the fit to, and to eliminate 
the unfit from, the profession. Today, 
by placing its emphasis upon the pro- 
vision for adequate and superior legal 
training in Florida for those who apply 
for admission, the Bar can render an 
invaluable service to itself and to the 
State as a whole. 
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A RESPONSIBILITY TO 


raise Standards and 


accommodate increased enrollment 


HE LEGAL PROFESSION and the 

law schools of Florida are about 
to encounter a situation with which 
both have had previous experience. 
The problem of educating in the law 
schools and admitting to the practice 
of law a great increase in applicants 
who desire to pursue the law. This 
situation is brought about by (1) a 
general increase in population and 
(2) “war babies” coming of age. 

Previously (at the end of World 
War II when the G.I. Bill made is 
possible for many who could not 
otherwise afford it to study law) The 
Florida Bar had little or nothing to 
do with the problem. The law schools 
admitted the students, the Federal 
Government paid the tuition and the 
existing diploma privilege automati- 
cally admitted Florida law graduates 
to practice. 

Since the occurrence of the problem 
in the first instance, the diploma privi- 
lege has been abolished and a bar 
examination has been established as 
a prerequisite to all seeking admission 
to the practice of law. This responsi- 
bility is one of both the Supreme Court 
of Florida and The Florida Bar and 
creates in both an obligation to legal 
education in our State, which neither 
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heretofore possessed. Standards can- 
not be established by a bar examina- 
tion which are unrealistic to the 
standards imposed by the law schools 
upon their students in the areas of 
admission, attrition and matriculation. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the law 
schools in their present physical and 
financial conditions cannot accommo- 
date the coming on-slaught of stu- 
dents. It, therefore, becomes the 
responsibility of the law schools, the 
Supreme Court and The Florida Bar 
to solve this problem and still raise 
standards rather than lower them. 
The law schools of Florida have 
increased their standards and have 
performed in an excellent and admir- 
able fashion in educating their stu- 
dents. This performance was brought 
about, to a great extent, by the salutary 
effect of the bar examination since its 
application to Florida graduates in 
1955. The fact that all our law 
schools are accredited by the Council 
of Legal Education of the American 
Bar Association, should not be ac- 
cepted as a premise that their stand- 
ards are sufficiently elevated and need 
no further attention. There is room 
for improvement in every law school 
in Florida and each of the law school 
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deans will be the first to admit this. 
In Dade County (the Eleventh 
Judicial Circuit) somewhat less than 
half the total number of lawyers of 
the entire State are admitted to prac- 
tice, 3,173 to be exact. Of this num- 
ber, the law schools of Florida have 
contributed the following: 


Law School A 310 
Law School B 63 
Law School C 1,383 
Law School D 0 


In Dade County 140 lawyers are 
graded “AV” by a well recognized na- 
tional rating source. Of the number 
of lawyers graded “AV” in Dade Coun- 
ty, the law schools of Florida have 
contributed the following: 


Law School A 41 
Law School B 8 
Law School C 10 
Law School D 0 


Out-of-state law schools have con- 
tributed the balance of the “AV” rated 
lawyers. While some rationale may be 
employed to explain this, I believe 
that these statistics are of some sig- 
nificance, at least to some extent. 

I think the future of legal educa- 
tion in Florida requires and demands 
a very close cooperation between the 
Supreme Court of Florida, The Flor- 
ida Bar and the law schools. I believe 
for the welfare of legal education in 
Florida and to the end that standards 
may be increased, that the law schools, 
the Supreme Court of Florida and 
The Florida Bar should organize and 
adopt the following general principles: 

1. That law schools are in fact 
graduate schools, and should be treated 
by parent universities as such. 

2. That law schools must be sub- 
sidized by parent universities, and not 
be made to exist solely upon tuition 
of students, resulting in a “gate re- 
ceipt school” which has a tendency 
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to force the admission of students 
which might be otherwise denied. 

3. That there is no relationship 
between the growing demand for law- 
vers and standards. That standards 
should be maintained and increased. 

4+. That the diploma privilege, or 
any modification thereof, has no place 
in legal education or admission to the 
bar. 

If legal education of the State is 
to meet the test, and if standards are 
to be maintained and increased, our 
Florida law schools will greatly need 
the support of The Florida Bar. The 
support previously rendered by wav 
of scholarships will not be sufficient. 
The very near future will require that 
the law schools of Florida be given 
financial assistance from new sources. 
It will become the responsibility of 
The Florida Bar to provide these 
funds. Serious consideration should 
presently be given this problem in 
order that the standards of the legal 
profession be maintained, and _ that 
the law schools of Florida remain 
on a parity with other law schools 
throughout the country. 
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Mid-Year Meeting of Committees 


Set For October 30 in Jacksonville 


W ORKSHOP SESSIONS of 26 com- 
mittees of The Florida Bar and 
other legal groups are scheduled at a 
mid-year meeting at the George Wash- 
ington Hotel in Jacksonville on Friday, 
October 30. 

Registration will be held on the 
mezzanine of the hotel beginning at 
8 a.m. and each committee will con- 
vene at the time announced by its 
chairman. There will be no registra- 
tion fee. 

A luncheon for all in attendance 
is set for 12:30 p.m., and at 4 p.m 
a general session will be called by 
President Chesterfield H. Smith to 
hear progress reports from each com- 
mittee. The hotel will host a cocktail 
hour from 5:30 to 6:30 to complete 
the day’s activities. 

The second such mid-year meeting 
held by The Florida Bar in recent 
years, the session was planned to 
stimulate the development of programs 
adopted by bar committees and to pro- 
vide a convenient time and place for 
committee members to assemble and 
work. Last year approximately 150 
members of 22 committees attended. 

At press time, the committees which 
have called meetings on October 30 
include: 

Administrative Law 
Admiralty and Maritime Law 
American Law Student Liaison 
Clients’ Security Fund 
Continuing Legal Education 
Education Against Communism 
Group Insurance for Members of 
The Florida Bar 


Insurance and Negligence Law 
Judicial Selection, Tenure 
and Compensation 
Jurisprudence and Law Reform 
Military Law 
Public Relations 
Strengthening Legal Education 
Special Board Committee on Sections 
Florida Council of Bar Association 
Presidents 
Corporation, Banking and _ Business 
Law 
American Citizenship 
Sub-committee on Fees 
The Florida Bar Center 
Florida Court Rules 
Appellate Court Rules 
Civil Procedure Rules 
Criminal Procedure Rules 
Probate Rules 
Courts of Lesser Jurisdiction Rules 
International and Comparative Law 
Labor Relations Law 
Legal Aid 
Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar 
Professional Ethics 
Unauthorized Practice of Law 
Grievance Committees 


A hearing to receive comments from 
lawyers on the question, ‘‘Will larger 
and more sections in The Florida Bar 
prove helpful in advancing the admin- 
istration of justice and service to the 
public by the legal profession?” will be 
held at 3 p.m., October 30, at the 
George Washington Hotel. The location 
will be posted. Any lawyer interested in 
appearing to discuss this subject will 
be welcomed. 
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COMMITTEE OF THE FLORIDA BAR AND NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING 
PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Judicial Administration Com- 
mittee of The Florida Bar herewith sub- 
mits to The Florida Bar its preliminary 
report of a study made by the commit- 
tee with reference to the case load of 
the District Courts of Appeal of Flor- 
ida, together with its tentative recom- 
mendations. It also gives notice here- 
with of a public hearing to be held by 
the committee at the Hillsborough 
County Courthouse in Tampa on the 
6th day of November, 1964, at 2 o- 
clock P.M., after which the committee 
expects to make its final recommenda- 
tions. The tentative report follows: 


Background 


The existing three district courts of 
appeal were created by constitutional 
amendment proposed by The Florida 
Bar, the Judicial Council and the Su- 
preme Court. These courts were estab- 
lished on July 1, 1957. The constitu- 
tion then provided that there should be 
three district courts of appeal, each 
having three judges. By constitutional 
amendment effective July 1, 1961, the 
number of judges of each court was 
fixed at not less than three nor more 
than five. Presently the First District 
has four judges and the Second and 
Third have five each. From extensive 
studies made prior to the creation of 
the courts it was assumed that the case 
load of each of the courts would not 
exceed 300 cases per year per court. 
A tabulation of the cases filed in the 
three courts for the past five vears is as 
follows: 


CALENDAR YEAR FIRST DIST. 


1959 297 
1960 317 
1961 369 
1962 399 
1963 507 
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A more detailed study has been 
made of the case load of the Second 
District. The committee finds that its 
case load has increased approximately 
13% per year. The addition of the 
two judges in 1961 has been overcome 
by the increase in case load since that 
time. Experts in the field of judicial 
administration advise that the per 
judge case load of an appellate court 
should not exceed 100 cases per year. 
The per judge case load of the Second 
District for 1963 was 189 cases. In 
that year they disposed of 775 cases. 
That court accumulated 171 cases on 
the pending list. It now has pending 
799 cases. 


Future Growth 

In round figures, Florida’s popula- 
tion in 1960 was 4,900,000. The 
population in the Second District was 
2,500,000. Thus, the Second District 
has more than half of the population 
of the state. In addition, and perhaps 
more importantly, 14 of the 15 fastest 
growing counties in Florida are in the 
Second District. The percentage of 
population increase in the decade 
1950-1960 in the Second District was 
111%. In the Third District the in- 
crease was 87% and in the First Dis- 
trict the increase was 38%. Thus it 
may be seen that the Second District 
is confronted with two obvious prob- 
lems: 

(1) They have a greater population 
than the other two districts combined, 
and, 


SECOND DIST. THIRD DIST. 


636 774 
621 727 
790 977 
795 791 
946 928 


§ 
a 


(2. The percentage of growth in 
their district is substantially greater 
than the percentage of growth in the 
other two districts. The committee’s 
studies indicate that both of these fac- 
tors affect the case load of the courts. 
The case load of the courts of one 
county which has had a rapid increase 
in population uniformly exceeds the 
case load of the courts with a county 
of like population which has not had 
such a rapid growth. These facts are 
further substantiated by the record of 
year after year increase in case load 
in the Second District which continues 
to the present time. For the first eight 
months of 1964 that court had 145 
more cases filed than were filed during 
the same months of 1963. The Second 
District now has cases perfected and 
ready for oral argument in a number 
sufficient to consume all oral argument 
days through January 1965. That 
court is presently employing all means 
available to it to handle its case load. 
It has an associate judge sitting with 
it on each oral argument day. 


New Fourth Appellate District 

There presently is no flexibility in 
the constitution to permit relief with- 
out amendment to the constitution. 
This committee tentatively recom- 
mends an amendment to the constitu- 
tion to create a fourth appellate district 
to comprise the eastern part of the 
present Second District. It is our ten- 
tative view that this new fourth dis- 
trict would comprise the counties of 
Broward, Palm Beach, Martin, Okee- 
chobee, St. Lucie, Indian River, Osceo- 
la, Orange, Seminole and Brevard. 
This division is suggested for several 
reasons. First it will accomplish ap- 
proximately an equal division of the 
Second District both on the basis of 
population and on the basis of the 
present case load of that court. In ad- 
dition, as is commonly known, a dis- 
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trict extending north and south in the 
peninsular section of Florida provides 
better communication and transporta- 
tion than would a district extending 
across the state in an east-west direc- 
tion. Estimates of Florida’s population 
in 1970 indicate that at that time the 
population of the Second District as it 
now exists will be approximately 4,- 
200,000 and the division of the dis- 
trict as indicated will continue to ef- 
fect an approximate one-half division 
in population. At that time it is esti- 
mated that the new second and fourth 
districts will continue to be the largest 
appellate districts in population in the 
state. 


First and Third District Relief 

The committee is advised that the 
First District is presently able to han- 
dle its case load and that no immediate 
change is necessary. 

As to the Third District, it com- 
prises only Dade and Monroe counties, 
with practically all of the case load 
coming from Dade County. It is not 
possible to have one county in two ap- 
pellate districts so the only solution for 
the Third District is to establish au- 
thority in the constitution for addition- 
al judges for that appellate district. At 
the present time it is estimated that the 
proper number of judges for that court 
to carry its present and anticipated 
case load for a reasonable time is seven 
judges. The committee does not be- 
lieve that an increase in the number of 
judges in the Second District would be 
the proper solution for the problems of 
that district for several reasons. A 
court of more than five judges sitting 
in panels of three creates problems of 
conflicting decisions within the court. 
The Supreme Court has held that it 
does not have jurisdiction under the 
present terms of the constitution to 
review conflicting decisions arising 
from one court. This means that such 
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conflicts must necessarily be resolved 
by en banc hearings of that court, 
thereby losing much of the efficiency 
of the three-judge panel. In addition, 
the present case load, the anticipated 
case load, the present population and 
the anticipated increase in population 
in the Second District would make 
such a solution only a temporary one. 


Tentative Recommendations 

In the light of the foregoing the 
committee tentatively recommends that 
the constitution be amended in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

(1) To provide for division of the 
state into four or more appellate dis- 
tricts as the Legislature may from time 
to time prescribe. 

(2) To provide that there shall ini- 
tially be three judges in each district 
court of appeal but the Legislature 
may provide for an additional number 
for any district court of appeal. 

The Committee further recom- 
mends that the 1965 session of the 
Florida Legislature enact appropriate 


legislation to create the fourth appel- 
late district and to provide it with five 
judges and in addition to provide the 
Third District with a total of seven 
judges. 

The committee further recommends 
that the constitutional amendment be 
submitted to the people on an emer- 
gency basis for ratification as a part of 
the general election to be held Novem- 
ber 2, 1965 in order that the intent 
of these recommendations may be 
made a reality by December 1965. 

The committee solicits the advice 
and recommendations of the Bar and 
the general public to be submitted ei- 
ther at the public hearing to be held in 
Tampa on November 6, 1964, or by 
written communication to the Chair- 
man prior to the date of the public 
hearing. The committee requests that 
this report be published together with 
the notice of the public hearing in The 
Florida Bar Journal. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. S. FrATEs, 
Chairman 


@ ESSAY CONTESTS . . . Lawyers who like to write may put 
their talents to good purpose in two national contests. 
Topic for the Fourth Annual Samuel Pool Weaver Constitu- 
tional Law Essay Program concerns the right to bear arms. 
A prize of $1,000 will be granted for the best essay on 
the question: "Does the Second Amendment Guarantee Extend 
to the Keeping and Bearing of Arms for Purely Private 
Purposes Not Connected with Maintenance of a Militia?" 
Papers should be submitted before November 2, 1964 to the 
Weaver program, American Bar Foundation, 1155 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637...The Reginald Heber 
Smith annual essay contest has "Division of Income" for 
its topic and entries will be accepted until June 15, 
1965. A $500 cash award and citation will be given and 
the winning essay published in Law Office Economics and 
Management. Essays should be sent to Daniel J. Cantor 
and Co., Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TENTH ANNUAL PRACTICAL 
LEGAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE 

“The Tenth Annual Practical Legal 
Institute is scheduled to begin on No- 
vember 16, 1964.” Should this an- 
nouncement mean anything to you? 

If you are a recent admittee to The 
Florida Bar, or an employer of such an 
admittee, the Tenth Annual Practical 
Legal Education Institute (PLEI) can 
and should mean a great deal to you in 
the way of improved skills. 


Bridge-the-Gap 

PLEI is The Florida Bar’s national- 
ly acclaimed and copied bridge-the-gap 
program. Ten years ago the leadership 
of the Junior Bar Section of The Flor- 
ida Bar, with a great deal of foresight, 
created the PLEI for the express pur- 
pose of bridging the gap so often found 
between the theories learned in law 
school and the actual day-to-day prac- 
tice of law. Nurtured by the inspira- 
tion (and perspiration) of the Board 
of Governors of the Junior Bar Section, 
this institute has grown from a one-lo- 
cation, mimeographed handout course 
of ten years ago into the five-day, three- 
location polished presentation of today. 


The Curriculum 

PLEI is designed to give the recent 
admittee some of the “know-how” that 
otherwise he must learn through the 
slow and often painful process of trial 
and error. Those who attend the insti- 
tute will be shown how to examine ab- 
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stracts, handle real estate closings, dis- 
cuss fees with clients, arrange for serv- 
ice of process, collect judgments, form 
business organizations, interview cli- 
ents and handle countless other mat- 
ters essential in the practice of law. 

In addition to a full day’s considera- 
tion of “Preparation and Trial of Neg- 
ligence Actions,” the curriculum in- 
cludes one-half day courses of study 
on: 
Real Property 
Administrative Law 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Defense of Criminal Actions 
General Appellate Practice 
Wills and Probate of Estates 
Claims 
Divorce 
Organization of Small Business 
Mechanics of Court 


The Attorneys Handbook 

The heart of the PLEI has always 
been its invaluable annotated out- 
lines, step-by-step checklists and useful 
forms. In the past, these materials 
were mimeographed on legal sized pa- 
per, which somewhat limited their use- 
fulness. This year, the materials and 
forms have been completely re-edited 
by expert practicing attorneys who 
work every day in the field of their 
specialty. These revised materials are 
being printed on the more convenient 
842x111” three-ring notebook paper 
and will be included in an attractive 
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vinyl covered Attorneys Handbook. 
The Attorneys Handbook that will be 
distributed to each registrant in attend- 
ance will contain over 200 pages of ex- 
clusive and invaluable Florida outlines 
and forms. The handbook is specifi- 
cally designed to become a lasting, use- 
ful working tool of each participating 
recent admittee. The handbook alone 
is well worth the cost of the course. 
The Attorneys Handbook is only avail- 
able to those who register for and at- 
tend this institute. The Junior Bar is 
justifiably proud of the new luster the 
Attorneys Handbook will add to its al- 
ready excellent PLEI program. 


The Faculty 

The faculty for the three presenta- 
tions of the institute have been selected 
because they are experts in. their par- 
ticular field of instruction. In addition, 
in order to ensure that the program 
fulfills its mission of bridging the gap, 
each instructor has been selected be- 
cause he is young enough to remember 
vividly his own problems and mistakes 
as a beginning attorney. 


Who is Eligible to Attend 

Admission to the PLEI is limited to 
recent admittees to The Florida Bar. 
This group also includes those appli- 
cants for admission who have already 


taken the August 1964 Bar examina- 
tion but who as yet have not been noti- 
fied that they have successfully com- 
pleted it. If for any reason an advance 
registrant fails to pass the Bar exami- 
nation, his registration fee will be re- 
funded to him. 


When and Where 

PLEI will begin its Tenth Annual 
Program on Monday, November 16, 
1964 at 8:30 A.M. and run it daily 
through Friday, November 20, 1964. 
This five-day course will be held simul- 
taneously in Tallahassee, Lakeland and 
Miami. Since the PLEI is conducted 
as a nonprofit service of the Junior Bar 
Section with the financial aid of The 
Florida Bar, the cost of the program 
has remained at a nominal $25 for 
each registrant. This fee includes at- 
tendance at all lectures and the invalu- 
able Attorneys Handbook. 

The wise law firm with a recent ad- 
mittee in its office certainly will desire 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
enhance his education and day-to-day 
abilities. Plan now to encourage re- 
cent admittees to attend the Junior 
Bar’s Practical Legal Education Insti- 
tute. 

Complete registration information 
will be found on page 948 of this issue 
of the Journal. 


The ——_ Legal Education spe- 
cialty course in bankruptcy attracted 
a record crowd of 557 lawyers in 
Presentations in Jacksonville, Tampa, 
Orlando and Miami last month. Among 
lecturers for the course were McCar- 
thy Crenshaw, Jacksonville, Referee 
Charles W. Merritt, Jacksonville, and 
Louis Phillips, Miami, (left to right) 
shown here as they lectured in Jack- 
sonville. 


Migr 


The 1964 hurricane season, with its 
offspring, “Cleo” and “Dora,” has 
brought with it extensive damage re- 
sulting in potential “casualty loss” de- 
ductions for many Florida taxpayers. 
A summary of the basic rules for such 
deductions, therefore, seems appropri- 
ate. In addition, there are two recent 
court decisions of extreme importance 
to all Florida lawyers. 


Income Tax - Deduction of Casualty 
Losses from Hurricanes 

Section 165 of the Code authorizes 
a deduction for any casualty loss “sus- 
tained during the taxable year and not 
compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise,” whether or not such loss was 
incurred in a trade or business. 

A “casualty” is an event due to 
some sudden, unexpected or unusual 
cause. The prime element is that of 
suddenness as opposed to some gradu- 
ally increasing result. Clearly, losses 
sustained from hurricanes fall within 
this definition. 

The deduction is allowed only when 
there has been some physical damage 
to the property causing a reduction in 
its fair market value. Accordingly, the 
deduction is measured by the loss in 
value rather than the cost of repair. 

The amount deductible for losses 
on both business and _ non-business 
property is determined in the same 


Tax Law Notes are prepared for The 
Florida Bar by the Committee on Education 
and Information of the Tax Section, Byron 
L. Sparber, chairman, Frederick W. Peirsol, 
editor. 


manner. This amount is the lesser of 
either: 


(1) The sustained loss—that is, the fair 
market value of the property just before 
the casualty less its fair market value 
Cincluding salvage value) immediately 
thereafter; or 

(2) The amount of the adjusted basis 
of the property which would be used 
for determining the loss from its sale 
or other disposition. 


The amount of the loss (whichever 
of the above figures is applicable) must 
be reduced by any insurance or other 
compensation received. However, the 
insurance can be reduced by attorney’s 
fees paid to collect it. 

In the case of non-business proper- 
ty, the land and improvements should 
be treated as a unit in determining the 
amount of the loss. Trees and shrub- 
bery are considered as an integral part 
of the entire estate and no separate 
basis is apportioned thereto. In other 
words, the deduction will generally be 
allowed only if the fair market value 
of the whole unit Chouse, land, trees, 
shrubbery, etc.) has been reduced by 
the casualty. Sentimental value is ex- 
cluded in determining the amount of 
the loss. 

In the case of business property, the 
“unit value” approach in determining 
the loss is not applicable, and each 
item damaged must be considered sep- 
arately. 

In addition to the deduction for a 
loss resulting from damage to property, 
the expense of cleaning up and re- 
moving debris is also deductible. 

Generally, an appraisal of the prop- 
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erty is required to establish the fair 
market value before and after the casu- 
alty. However, Sec. 1.165-7(a) (2) 
(ii) of the Regulations provides that 
the cost of repairs to the property dam- 
aged is acceptable as evidence of the 
loss of value if the taxpayer shows 
that: 

(a) The repairs are necessary to restore 

the property to its condition immediately 

before the casualty; 

(b) The amount spent for such repairs 

is not excessive; 

(c) The repairs do not care for more 

than the damage suffered; and 

(d) The value of the property after the 

repairs does not, as a result of the re- 

pairs, exceed the value of the property 

immediately before the casualty. 

Generally, casualty losses are deduc- 
tible in the taxable year actually sus- 
tained. However, the Regulations pro- 
vide that “a loss shall be treated as 
sustained during the taxable year in 
which the loss occurs as evidenced by 
closed and completed transactions and 
as fixed by identifiable events occur- 
ring in such taxable year.” (Emphasis 
supplied). If, in the year of the casu- 
alty, a claim exists for reimbursement 
with a reasonable prospect of recovery 
but the prospective recovery is unset- 
tled at the close of the year, the loss is 
not “sustained” (and therefore not al- 
lowable) until it can be ascertained 
with reasonable certainty whether or 
not such reimbursement will be re- 
ceived. Denial of liability by an in- 
surance company, standing alone, does 
not necessarily mean that there is no 
reasonable prospect of recovery. This 
is particularly true if the taxpayer, in 
good faith, brings suit against the com- 
pany to recover for the loss. Under 
these circumstances, the loss will gen- 
erally be considered to have been “sus- 
tained” in the year in which the dis- 
pute with the insurance company is 
finally determined.2 However, if in 


"Sec. 1.165-1(b). 
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the year of the casualty, the taxpayer 
is certain of recovery or there is no rea- 
sonable prospect of recovery, the loss 
must be deducted in that year, even 
though the reimbursement has not yet 
been received. 

In order to support a casualty loss 
deduction, the taxpayer should be pre- 
pared to prove: 

(a) Ownership and basis of the prop- 

erty; 

(b) Fair market value of the property, 

before and after the casualty; 

(c) The date and nature of the casualty; 

(Cd) Cost of repairs and expenses in- 

curred in cleaning up and _ removing 

debris; 

(e) The identifiable event finally de- 

termining the amount of the actual loss. 


Estate Tax - Florida Death Tax 
Limited by Federal Credit 

The Supreme Court of Florida has 
determined that the Florida estate tax 
is limited to the balance of the maxi- 
mum credit allowable against the fed- 
eral estate tax for state death taxes 
paid after deducting the aggregate of 
all death taxes paid to other states. 

In Green v. State ex rel Phipps,? the 
Florida decedent owned property hav- 
ing a taxable situs in New York; New 
York collected an estate tax of $138,- 
610.92. Florida collected an estate 
tax of $591,638.07. The maximum 
credit allowable against the federal 
estate tax for state death taxes paid 
was $704,807.72, which was $25,- 
441.27 less than the aggregate of the 
New York and Florida taxes. 

In Green v. State ex rel Mason,* 
the decedent owned property having a 
taxable situs in Minnesota; Minnesota 
collected an estate tax of $9,235.21. 
Florida collected an estate tax of 
$851.44. The maximum credit al- 
lowable against the federal estate tax 


“Louis Gale, 41 T.C. No. 30 (1963). 

*166 So.2d 585 (Fla. 1964). 

‘Ibid. (Consolidated with the Phipps 
case ). 
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for state death taxes paid was $6,- 
985.29, which was $3,101.36 less 
than the aggregate of the Minnesota 
and Florida taxes. 

The estates of both decedents filed 
application for refund of the Florida 
taxes paid in excess of the federal 
credit. (In Mason, therefore, refund 
was requested for the full amount of 
the tax paid to Florida. ) 

The issue before the court was 
whether the Florida law imposes an 
estate tax which can result in the tax 
burden upon an estate being greater 
than it would be if Florida imposed no 
estate tax. (Cl.e., greater than the gross 
federal tax before the state tax credit.) 

The court reviewed the history and 
language of the constitutional provi- 
sions authorizing the imposition of the 
Florida estate tax5 and the implement- 
ing statutes.6 The court concluded: 

The history of the times in which these 
constitutional provisions were ‘adopted, 
the language of the provisions themselves 
and the language of the implementing 
statutes (too lengthy to quote here) clear- 
ly indicate that it was the intent of the 
people of Florida that the State of Flor- 
ida would impose such taxes but only 
such taxes upon estates of decedents as 
could be paid to Florida and deducted 
from the federal taxes without increasing 
by one jot or one tittle the total tax bur- 
den upon such estates. 

The Attorney General argued “that 
it is inequitable for one state to secure 
all of the benefits of the credit allowed 
on the federal tax for the payment of 
state taxes,” and the credit, therefore, 
should be apportioned between the 
states imposing a death tax on the es- 
tate in question. The court replied: 
With this abstract conclusion the Court 
is in complete agreement, but the defect 
is in the federal law which does not re- 
quire the proper allotment of the credit 
as between the states having taxable 
interest in the property belonging to the 
estate of a particular decedent. 

It is beyond the jurisdiction of this Court 
to adjust this inequity in the law because 


to do so would require a change of the 
federal law or the law of a sister state. 
It certainly would not cure the injustice 
to impose an additional burden upon the 
taxpaying estate contrary to the Consti- 
tution and not authorized by the statute 
as written. 


The affect of this decision is obvi- 
ous. If the aggregate of death taxes 
paid to other states which qualify for 
the credit against the federal tax is 
equal to or greater than the maximum 
credit allowable, no estate taxes can be 
imposed by the State of Florida. This 
was the result in the Mason case, su- 
pra. In the event the aggregate of 
death taxes paid to other states is less 
than the maximum allowable federal 
credit, Florida can only impose an es- 
tate tax equal to the amount by which 
the maximum credit exceeds the aggre- 
gate of such other state death taxes, 
regardless of the proportion of the de- 
cedent’s property subject to estate tax 
having a taxable situs in Florida. 

In view of this decision, it is sug- 
gested that executors of estates which 
have paid death taxes to Florida result- 
ing in the aggregate of state death 
taxes paid exceeding the maximum 
federal credit, should file a claim for a 
refund before the expiration of the 
four-year statute of limitations.7 


Estate Tax - Death Benefits From 
Accident Insurance Not 
Includable in Gross Estate 

The Third Circuit Court of Appeals 
has held that death benefits received 
by the beneficiary under a flight in- 
surance policy taken out by and insur- 
ing the decedent are not includable in 
the decedent’s gross estate as an 
“amount receivable by . . . benefici- 
aries as insurance under policies on 
the life of the decedent” under Sec. 
2042(2) of the Code. 


“Fla. Const. Art. IX, Sec. 11. 
“Fla. Stat. Sec. 198.02 (1963). 
"Fla. Stat. Sec. 198.29 (1963). 
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Immediately prior to departure the 
decedent-insured applied in writing 
for flight insurance. His wife, the 
named beneficiary, paid the premiums 
and received the policy. The policy 
reserved to the insured the right to as- 
sign it or change the beneficiary there- 
of without the consent of the benefici- 
ary. A few hours after departure, the 
plane crashed at sea killing all on 
board. The proceeds were paid to the 
wife but not included in the gross es- 
tate of the decedent for federal es- 
tate tax purposes. 

Finding that the right to assign the 
policy and to change the beneficiary 
were exercisable incidents of owner- 
ship within the meaning of the stat- 
ute,® the court, nevertheless, held that 
the proceeds were not includable. 

In reaching this decision, the court 
compared the characteristics of acci- 
dent insurance and life insurance, 
stating that the risk or contingency in- 
sured against usually determines the 
nature of the insurance. In the case of 
life insurance, the contingency insured 
against is the death of the insured re- 
gardless of its cause. Thus, the com- 
pany agrees to pay upon the occur- 
rence of an “inevitable event.” The in- 
surer assumes an absolute risk of loss 
and the insured acquires an immediate 
estate, which by the terms of the poli- 
cy is transferable on his death. In the 
case of accident insurance, the contin- 
gency insured against is the accident, 
death being only one of several liabili- 
ty-creating consequences, Thus, the 
company only agrees to pay upon the 
occurrence of “an event which is evi- 
table and not likely to occur.” The in- 
surer assumes a conditional risk of loss 
and the insured acquires nothing more 
than an inchoate and defeasible right. 


“Estate of Noel v. Commissioner, 322 
F. 2d 950 (3d Cir. 1964). 
“Int. Rev. Code of 1954, Sec. 2042(2). 
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In addition to the differences be- 
tween the two types of policies as a 
reason for the decision, the court 
found that the intent of Congress and 
the purpose of the statute making life 
insurance proceeds payable to benefici- 
aries other than the executor includa- 
ble for estate tax purposes was “to fore- 
close the possibility of tax avoidance” 
under prior law. The court apparent- 
ly felt that the insurance in this case 
was not such a device. 

In Noel, the beneficiary was the de- 
cedent’s wife. This meant that the 
proceeds, to be includable at all, would 
have to be “pulled in” by virtue of the 
provisions of subsection (2) of Sec. 
2042, covering proceeds receivable by 
beneficiaries other than the decedent's 
executor. It was this provision the 
court referred to as having been pro- 
mulgated for the purpose of preventing 
tax avoidance. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1916, 
life insurance proceeds were includable 
only to the extent of the amount re- 
ceivable by the executor in his fiduci- 
ary capacity. As a result, estate tax on 
the proceeds could be avoided by mak- 
ing the proceeds payable to a specific 
beneficiary other than the executor. 
Sec. 2042(2) and its predecessors 
were added to the Code to cover this 
“loophole.” 


Subsection (1) of Sec. 2042 taxes 
proceeds payable to the executor and 
is a carryover from the 1916 Act. 
Thus, proceeds so payable were origi- 
nally includable, and subsection (1) 
was not enacted to prevent “tax avoid- 
ance” under prior law. It is, therefore, 
possible, in spite of the decision in 
Noel, that death benefits payable to the 
decedent-insured’s executor under an 
accident policy would be includable in 
his gross estate under this subsection. 
Only subsequent decisions can answer 
this question. 
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Two New Scholarships Made 
Available for Law Students 


Crandall Memorial Scholarship 
Trust Fund 

A memorial scholarship fund in 
honor of Dr. Clifford W. Crandall, 
who died January 27, 1964, after 
serving as a member of the faculty of 
the University of Florida College of 
Law for 36 years, was provided in the 
last will and testament of his wife, the 
late Kathleen B. Crandall. 

A bequest of $25,000 was made to 
Dr. Crandall and Ernest J. Hewett, 
Miami, in trust, the net income from 
which was to be used after Professor 
Crandall’s death for two scholarships 
in the University of Florida College of 
Law. One scholarship is to be award- 
ed to a second year student and the 
other to a third year student. 

The will further provided that the 
trustees and their successors were 
granted the discretionary power to 
award from time to time a scholarship 
for the purpose of taking post-graduate 
work in the college or at any other ac- 
credited law school in the United 
States offering post-graduate work. 

The successor trustee to Dr. Cran- 
dall is Erwin A. Clayton of Gaines- 
ville. While it is not the intention of 
the trustees to actively solicit contribu- 
tions to the scholarship fund, they ex- 
pressed hope that a sufficient number 
of contributions will be made by mem- 
bers of the Bar so that the trustees can 
provide for more than the two scholar- 
ships presently established or increase 
the dollar amount. 

Contributions may be made to the 
Crandall Memorial Scholarships by 
sending donations to either Ernest J. 
Hewett, Trustee, 1414 First National 


1000 


Bank Building, Miami, Florida 33131 
or to Erwin A. Clayton, Trustee, P. O. 
Box 26, Gainesville, Florida. 

Contributions are deductible under 
Section 170 of the Internal Revenue 
Code and bequests, legacies, devises, 
transfers or gifts are deductible for 
Federal Estate and Gift Tax purposes 
under the provisions of Sections 2055, 
2106 and 2522 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 


Glenn Terrell Scholarship Fund 

The Florida Bar has announced 
that contributions totaling $2,191.00 
have been received for the Glenn Ter- 
rell Scholarship Fund of The Florida 
Bar Foundation. 

The scholarship fund was estab- 
lished two years ago on August 2, 
1962, as a tribute to the late justice 
of the Florida Supreme Court. 

At the time of Justice Terrell’s 
death in January 1964, he was work- 
ing with a special committee of The 
Florida Bar on details of administering 
the scholarship fund. Bar president 
Chesterfield H. Smith, Lakeland, re- 
cently appointed the justice’s widow, 
Mrs. Glenn Terrell, to fill the vacancy 
on the scholarship committee. Other 
members of the committee are Richard 
T. Earle, Jr., St. Petersburg, and Mar- 
shall R. Cassedy, Tallahassee. 

No scholarships have been awarded 
from the fund but several applications 
have been received for study by the 
committee. 

Contributions may be directed to 
The Florida Bar, P. O. Box 1226, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida 32302. They are 
tax deductible. 
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Bar Center Campaign Lists 100% Firms 


More than two-thirds of The Flor- 
ida Bar Center Campaign goal had 
been pledged as the Journal went to 
press this month. Pledges now total 
$400,000.00. 

Law firms around the state with 
100% participation by members of 
the firm were listed in the July issue 
of the Journal. A supplemental list of 
100% law firms since that time ap- 
pears below: 

Harrell, Caro, Middlebrooks & Wilt- 
shire, Pensacola 

Gardner & Lines, Quincy 

Bedell, Bedell & Dittmar, Jacksonville 

Clark, Crider & Franson, Jacksonville 

Cox, Grissett & Webb, Jacksonville 

Milbrath & Walkup, Ocala 

Greene & Davenport, St. Petersburg 

Clary & Mattingly, DeLand 

Canto, Whitworth & Salter, Gaines- 
ville 


Fagan, Crouch & Anderson, Gaines- 
ville 

Reynolds, Goldin & Jones, Gaines- 
ville 

Scruggs & Carmichael, Gainesville 

Watson & Long, Gainesville 

Stenstrom, Davis & McIntosh, San- 
ford 

Miller & Gallen, Bradenton 

Robertson, Robertson & Walker, Sara- 
sota 

Strayhorn & Strayhorn, Ft. Myers 

Ellis, Spencer & Butler, Hollywood 

MacMillan & Newett, Delray Beach 

Dawson, Galant, Maddox & Sulik, 
Jacksonville 

Brannon, Brown, Norris & Vocelle, 
Lake City 

Robertson, Robertson & Walker, Sara- 
sota 

Pavese & Waldorf, Fort Myers 

Roberts, Watson & Taylor, Fort Myers 


N MEMORIA 


It is with deep regret that the Journal records the passing of these 


members of The Florida Bar: 


Perry Bittel, (R), Miami 
Admitted to the Bar of Florida 1938. 
Died April 1964. 

O. B. Cline, Jr., Miami 
Admitted 1949. Died June 1964. 
Carlos R. Dickey, Clewiston 
Admitted 1952. Died July 1964. 
William Jennings Dunn, Miami Beach 
Admitted 1927. Died May 1964. 
M. S. H. Kneale, Miami 
Admitted 1941. Died March 1964. 
D. C. Laird, Lakeland 
Admitted 1927. Died August 1964. 
Mary A. Leddy, Miami 
Admitted 1927. Died March 1964. 
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C. N. McCune, Ft. Lauderdale 
Admitted 1921. Died August 1964. 
Herman F. Mohr, Orlando 
Admitted 1919. Died July 1964. 
James C. Mulligan, Miami 
Admitted 1953. Died July 1964. 
Walter F. Rogers, Jacksonville 
Admitted 1916. Died June 1964 
Miriam Finney Sumner, (R), Miami 
Admitted 1923. Death date unknown. 
Adrian D. Wentworth, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Admitted 1912. Died July 1964 
W. Holt Wooddell, Orlando 
Admitted 1957. Died July 1964. 
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News and Notes 


Lawyers’ Title Guaranty Fund 


(By the staff of Lawyers’ Title Guaranty Fund) 


Fund Seminar Program . . . The 
Fund is conducting a program of edu- 
cational seminars and meetings in var- 
ious locations throughout the state. 
The program consists of a series of five 
meetings at each location. Each series 
includes a panel presentation on “The 
Fund Concept” by local Fund mem- 
bers, three separate presentations by 
Fund staff attorneys on the 1963 
Legislature’s Condominium Act, Me- 
chanic’s Lien Law, and Marketable 
Record Title Act. Each series of meet- 
ings will also include a discussion on 
the preparation of Fund forms for 
legal secretaries. At this writing, meet- 
ings have already been held in Hills- 
borough and Duval counties and pro- 
cedures are in motion for bringing the 
seminars to other locations. Shown 


in the accompanying photograph of 
one of the Tampa meetings are, from 
left to right: Paul Game, Sr., the 
Fund’s field services representative for 
Hillsborough County; Fund member 
Harley S. Miller of Plant City; Donn 
Gregory, the Fund's trustee 


for the 


13th Judicial Circuit; and Tampa at- 
torney William A. Gillen who acted 
as chairman of the meeting. The photo- 
graph of one of the meetings held in 
Jacksonville shows, from left to right: 
Senator John E. Matthews, Jr., who 
presided over the meeting; Jacksonville 
attorney John W. Ball, who was elected 
assembly delegate to the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Associ- 
ation at the recent convention held 
in New York; and the Fund’s trustee 
from the 4th Judicial Circuit, Elmer 
E. Hazard of Jacksonville. 


ABA Convention . . . The Fund 
was represented at the 1964 Conven- 
tion of the American Bar Association 
held in New York City in August by 
Fund President Hewen A. Lasseter 
and Fund General Counsel George B. 
Carter. Several members of the Fund’s 
Board of Trustees also attended. Mr. 
Lasseter’s activities at the convention 
included attendance at a meeting of 
the ABA Committee on Lawyers’ Title 
Guaranty Funds, of which he is secre- 
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tary; election as secretary of the ABA 
Section of Bar Activities; attendance 
at a meeting of the ABA Membership 
Committee, to which Mr. Lasseter has 
been appointed for a three-year term; 
and attendance at meetings of the Sec- 
tion of Real Property, Probate and 
Trust Law. 


Florida Bar Center . . . Indication 
of the interest in the campaign for 
raising funds for the construction of 
the new Florida Bar Center in Talla- 
hassee is shown by the fact that all of 
the Fund’s trustees and all of its law- 
yer general officers have made personal 
contribution subscriptions to the Cen- 
ter. 


Title Note By A Fund Attorney... 
Corporate Existence of National Banks 
. . . National banks have entered the 
mortgage market and a lawyer repre- 
senting the purchaser of a mortgage 
from the bank must determine its 
corporate existence. The procedure 
for organizing a national bank can be 
found in Title 12, Banks and Banking, 
U.S.C.A. Upon duly making and filing 
articles of association and an organi- 
zation certificate in the office of the 
comptroller of currency, a national 
bank becomes, as from the date of the 
execution of its organization certificate, 
a body corporate (Sections 21 and 
24). The comptroller upon determin- 
ing the condition of the association 
gives to it a certificate of authority, 
and a copy of the comptroller’s certifi- 
cate of authority to commence busi- 
ness, certified by him, is sufficient 
evidence of incorporation. See Note 1 
under Section 27 and 7 Am. Jur., 
Banks, Section 823. Upon violation of 
the banking act, the national bank can 
be dissolved by the comptroller of cur- 
rency, but before the association shall 
be declared dissolved, the violation of 
the act shall be determined by the dis- 
trict court in a suit brought by him 
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(Section 93). Upon voluntary dis- 
solution, the corporate existence is pre- 
served for the purpose of liquidation 
(Section 181). A determination of 
the condition of the association can 
be made by inquiry to the Comptroller 
of Currency, United States Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 20220. 

Law College Program . . . The 
faculties of the respective law colleges 
have selected real property Professors 
Mandell Glicksberg of the University 
of Florida College of Law and Richard 
T. Dillon and Everett E. Cushman of 
Stetson University College of Law to 
receive the Fund’s 1964-65 faculty 
salary supplements. At the University 
of Miami School of Law, the Fund 
provides monetary assistance for stu- 
dents doing research in the real prop- 
erty field. During the 1964-65 school 
year the University of Miami program 
will be under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Richard Lee. 


New Members Since Last Report 
Patriek Watley. Pompano Beach 
V. Robert Carlisle Miami 
David C. Clark Orlando 
Morton N. Greenwald ...North Miami Beach 


Rufus O. Jefferson ........................ Tallahassee 
Sherman” &.. Katz Ft. Lauderdale 
C. J. Keel, Jr. Tampa 
Lester C. Lintz Orlando 
Raymond R. Lord Key West 
James’ Loveless: Orlando 
Mattie: Ft. Lauderdale 
James M. Meade Orlando 
Arden Bays Merckle ............................. Plant City 
Charles E. Miner, Je. Lake Worth 
William G. Mitchell Orlando 
Bermard Naclkarmany Jacksonville 
Gerald W. Nelson Tampa 
Join Patterson; Jr Sarasota 
James F. Pollack Miami 
C. Edward Rich, Jacksonville 
Joseph H. Robbins Miami 
Randolph C. Tucker, Jr. —......___ Ocala 
Thomas M. Tucker .................. St. Petersburg 
Robert W. Tyson, Jr. .................. Ft. Lauderdale 
John F. Wendel Dade City 
Jess J. Yado III Tampa 
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Florida’s three official delegates in 
attendance at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Conference of State Trial 
Judges held in New York City, August 
7-9, were Circuit Judges Lamar War- 
ren, Fort Lauderdale, Ernest Mason, 
Pensacola and John A. H. Murphree, 
Gainesville. 

Other circuit judges present were 
Percy B. Revels, Palatka, Howell Mel- 
ton, St. Augustine, Horace D. Riegle, 
DeLand, John Germany and Neil C. 
McMullen, Tampa, William A. Herin, 
Miami, Parker Lee McDonald, Orlan- 
do, and Aquilino Lopez, Key West. 

Dean H. L. Sebring of Stetson Uni- 
versity College of Law, was a panelist 
on the topic of “Defense of the Indi- 
gent in Criminal Cases,” presided over 
by Judge Murphree. Other panelists 
were General Charles A. Decker, Chi- 
cago, Grant B. Cooper, Los Angeles 
and Justice Fred Hall, New Jersey. 

Officers elected were Judge Frank 
Murray, Boston, chairman; Judge John 
A. H. Murphree, Gainesville, vice 
chairman; and Judge John B. McMan- 
us, New Mexico, second vice chair- 
man. 

Broward County Juvenile Court 
Judge Dorr S. Davis was the first recip- 
ient of the Jurist of the Month award 
presented by the Seminole Democratic 
Club of Broward County. Judge Davis 
spoke at the organization’s August 
meeting on juvenile problems and 
what the court is doing to cope with 
juveniles. A similar award will be 
given by the club each month to an 
outstanding judge. 
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Supreme Court Justice Campbell 
Thornal was recently named vice chair- 
man of the Florida Southern College 
Board of Trustees. Justice Thornal has 
been a trustee since 1959. 

George M. Nachwalter was sworn 
in as municipal judge for the city of 
Medley in Dade County August 24. 

The Florida Realtors and Associates 
convention was scheduled to hear Su- 
preme Court Justice Stephen O’Con- 
nell speak on “Ethics in Business” at a 
luncheon October 15 in Tampa. 

Hillsborough County Circuit Judge 
Harry N. Sandler has announced that 
he will retire after nearly 30 years on 
the bench within the next month. 


During its September 19 meeting in Palm Beach, the Civil 
and Criminal Court of Record Judges’ Association elected 
as new officers (from left to right) president-elect, Judge 
Richard H. Cooper, Orange County Criminal Court of Rec- 
ord; vice president, Judge Robert J. O’Toole, Broward Coun- 
y Court of Record; president, — Hugh MacMillan, Palm 

each County Criminal Court of Record; secretary-treas- 
urer, Judge 


homas R. Waddell, Jr., Brevard County Court 
of Record; and past-president, Judge Louis Weissing, Brow- 
ard County Court of Record. 
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These Florida court officials attended the 
18th annual Southern Regional Traffic Court 
Conference conducted by the American Bar 
Association in Atlanta during September. 
Viewing a model traffic courtroom are (left to 
right) Metropolitan Court Judges Frederick 
N. Barad, Thomas E. Lee and Glenn B. Smith, 
and Joe J. Eassa, Jr., city clerk of West Palm 
Beach. 


Ralph R. Quillian, chairman of The Florida Bar Committee on Judicial Selection, Tenure and Com- 
pensation, (standing center) was principal speaker at a meeting of the Civil and Criminal Court of 


Record Judges’ Association in Palm Beach on September 19. 


The Ninth Annual Traffic Court 
Conference is scheduled to be held 
October 22-24 at the Robert Meyer 
Hotel in Jacksonville. The program is 
sponsored by the Florida Municipal 
Judges’ Association and The Florida 
Bar in cooperation with related organi- 
zations, and will be conducted by the 
Florida Institute for Continuing Uni- 
versity Studies. Those interested in 
improving court handling of traffic vi- 
olators are invited to hear discussions 
of uniform rules of practice and proce- 
dure for municipal traffic courts, a re- 
view of Florida’s new traffic laws, legis- 
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lation, juvenile juries and chemical 
tests. 

Serving on the planning committee 
are Judge Owen Allbritton II, 
Clearwater, Judge Bob Johnson, Tam- 
pa, and Judge Richard G. Weinberg, 
St. Augustine, 

Traffic courts in Clearwater and 
Tampa were given special commenda- 
tion for the continuance of efforts to 
maintain better practices and proce- 
dures at the opening session of the 
87th Annual Meeting of the American 
Bar Association in August. 
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Are you ready for 
the most exciting 
lawbooks ever announced? 


Practice 
Model 
t : 
Trials 


Controls 


The trial lawyers of America write an encyclopedic how-to-do-it work for you. 


This is Am Jur Triats—created by 250 trial 
attorneys. ® Men such as Berman. DeParcgq. 
Appleman. Fuchsberg. Groce. Shepherd. 
Gair. Wolfstone. Davidson. Pierson. Robb. 
And many more of equal stature. ® These trial 
lawyers share with you their practice-proved 
and courtroom-tested methods. First they 
guide you, step by step, through every phase 
of trial preparation and practice. & Then, 
unique full-range Model Trials show you 
precisely what to do, how and when to do it, 
in the particular type of case before you. ® 
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And these practical lawyer-to-lawyer instruc- 
tions come alive with hundreds of pictures, 
charts, diagrams, and checklists. # See Am 
Jur Trias for yourself. Detach and fill out 
one of the postpaid cards inside the cover of 
this issue. Mail today for approval volumes. 
THE LAWYERS CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 14603 

BANCROFT-WHITNEY COMPANY 

San Francisco, California 94107 


Am Jur Triaxs is a new basic unit of the Total 
Client-Service Library. 
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LOCAL BAR ASSOCIATIONS 

A talk on “The Marketable Title 
Act” was given at the August luncheon 
meeting of the Orange County Bar As- 
sociation by Paul Game of Tampa. 

Chief Assistant U. S. Attorney 
Thomas Hanlon on August 27 was 
elected president of the newly formed 
Central Florida Chapter of the Federal 
Bar Association. The association, open 
to attorneys who have served the feder- 
al government in a legal counsel posi- 
tion either in the armed forces or fed- 
eral agencies, will include the area 
from Fort Myers northward to Pasco 
and Hernando counties. Other officers 
named include Anthony Battaglia, vice 
president; Brendan O'Sullivan, secre- 
tary; and Raymond Malloy, treasurer. 
Hanlon said the association will meet 
monthly and will sponsor seminars on 
various federal legal regulations. The 
first will concern the Small Business 
Administration loan procedures and 
regulations, Eligible west coast attor- 
neys desiring to join the group should 
contact Hanlon at the U. S. Attorney's 
office in Tampa. 


The Junior Section of the Dade 
County Bar Association elected Wil- 
liam M. Hicks president; Richard A. 
Pettigrew, president-elect; Ralph P. 
Ezzo, secretary; and Talbot D’Alem- 
berte, treasurer, at a recent meeting. 

Succeeding Rupert ]. Smith as pres- 
ident of the St. Lucie County Bar As- 
sociation is Richard V. Neill. Other 
officers elected recently are Royce 
Lewis, vice president and John T. 
Brennan, secretary-treasurer. 


ASSOCIATIONS & PARTNERSHIPS 


William F. Hunter, Jr., announces 
the formation of a partnership with his 
brother E. T. Hunter under the firm 
name of Hunter & Hunter, with offices 
at the Hollywood Federal Savings & 
Loan Association Building, 1909 Ty- 
ler Street, Hollywood. 

]. ]. Williams, Jr., W. Davis Parker, 
William T. Harrison, |r., and George 
A. Dietz announce that William E. 
Getzen has become a member of the 
firm of Williams, Parker, Harrison & 
Dietz. James L. Ritchey will continue 


PEOPLES 


Capital and Surplus $1,613,666.88 
Incorporated February 27, 1950 


Nellie V. Stiles 


Assistant Trust Officer 
Agnes B. Barber, President 


National Bank Of Miami Shores 


Working with and through members of The Florida Bar in Dade County 
especially relating to Trust Matters in the North Dade area. 
TRUST OFFICERS 
Charles Eldredge, Vice President and Trust Officer 


William E. Byrd 
Assistant Vice President and Assistant Vice President and Assistant Vice President and 
Assistant Trust Officer 


Louis V. Bartlett 


Assistant Trust Officer 
Leonard Usina, Chairman of the Board 
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as an associate of the firm with offices 
at 1538 State Street, Sarasota. 

Farish & Farish announces the as- 
sociation of Harry Lee Anstead with 
the firm’s law offices at 316 First 
Street, West Palm Beach. 

The Miami law firm of Hector & 
Faircloth announces that Darrey A. 
Davis, formerly county attorney, Met- 
ropolitan Dade County, has become a 
partner in the firm and that Paul Reed 
Toomey has become an associate. The 
firm shall be known hereafter as Hec- 
tor, Faircloth & Davis with offices at 
1510 First National Bank Building. 

Shutts, Bowen, Simmons, Prevatt & 
Boureau announces the change of the 
firm name to Shutts, Bowen, Simmons, 
Prevatt, Boureau & White with of- 
fices at 1010 First National Bank 
Building, Miami. Charles H. Netter 
has become a resident partner in charge 
of this firm’s Brevard County office at 


Circuit Judge Ray Pear- 
son (standing at right) 
administers the oath of 
office to President Sam 
1. Silver during a recent 
installation meeting of 
the Dade County Bar As- 
sociation. At extreme left 
is Darrey A. Davis whom 
the association honored 
with presentation of a 


gold membership card 
on his retirement as 
Dade County attorney. 


409 Orange Avenue, Cocoa Beach, 
and Antonio Martinez, Jr., and Rich- 
ard M. Leslie have become associates. 

Byron D. Day and Elwood Phillips 
announce the formation of a partner- 
ship for the general practice of law 
under the firm name of Day & Phillips 
with offices at 100 E. Robinson, Suite 
218-220, Orlando. 

Bart E. Sullivan, Robert B. Cochran 
and William L. Ranaghan announce 
that Patrick L. Bailey has become as- 
sociated with their firm, Sullivan, 
Cochran & Ranaghan, at 2605 Atlan- 
tic Blvd., Pompano Beach. 

Francis E. Pierce, Jr., and Charles 
B. Lewis announce the formation of 
their partnership under the firm name 
Pierce & Lewis with offices located at 
Suite 319, Rutland Building, Orlando. 
Frank R. Pound, Jr., is an associate 
and Giles F. Lewis is of counsel. 

Fred ]. Wilder, formerly with Wild- 


The Florida Bar to call on us. 


When we can furnish information or be 
of service in any way, we cordially invite 


The Barnett National Bank 


of Jacksonville 
MEMBER F.D.I.C. 
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The new Florida Government Bar 
Association held its charter meet- 
ing in Tallahassee on September 9. 
Shown here with principal speaker 
for the meeting, Justice Richard 
W. Ervin (center), are David 
Kerns, Vice President Peter Gua- 
risco, President J. Ernest Webb, 
and Secretary-treasurer Doris H 
Housholder. 


er & White, Clearwater, and Jess Wild- 
er Thacker, formerly with Thacker & 
Thacker, Kissimmee, announce the for- 
mation of a partnership under the 
name of Wilder & Thacker with offices 
at Suite 305, Metropolitan Building, 
314 South Missouri Avenue, Clearwa- 
ter. 

The Miami law firm of Worley, 
Gautier & Patterson announces that 
Lawrence P. Gautier, Jr., has become 
a partner in the firm at 200 Southeast 
First Street. 

E. F. P. Brigham, Toby Prince 
Brigham and Edward Brigham of the 
firm of Brigham & Brigham and Her- 
schel E. Smith, formerly of the firm of 
Knight, Smith, Underwood & Peters, 
announce the formation of a partner- 
ship under the firm name of Brigham, 
Smith & Brigham with offices at the 
Brigham Building, 846 Brickell Ave- 


nue, Miami. Associated with the firm 
will be Russell A. Rasco, of counsel, 
and Janet Reno, as an associate. 

David W. Hedrick, James C. Robin- 
son and Frederick ]. Ward announce 
that William G. Mitchell, James M. 
Meade and James J]. Loveless, Jr., 
presently associated with the firm, and 
Harlan Tuck, formerly a partner in the 
firm of Bassett & Tuck, Maitland, have 
become partners in the firm, with of- 
fices at 109 East Church Street, First 
Federal Building, Orlando. Douglas 
R. Gardner, formerly resident attorney 
for Florida State Turnpike Authority, 
and Michael D. Sikes have become as- 
sociated with the firm. 

William R. Scott announces the dis- 
solution of the firm Oughterson, Scott 
& Oughterson as of April 1 and that he 
has opened his own offices at 528 Colo- 
rado Avenue, Stuart. T. T. Oughter- 


HANDWRITING EXPERT 


Formerly in charge of U. S. Government Document Laboratory. Nationwide experience in 
scientific examination of all types of document problems. Testified in Federal and State 
Courts throughout the Country. Retained by the Florida Sheriffs Bureau as consultant and 
document examiner. See listing in Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory for qualifications. Mod- ; 
ern laboratory, including infrared and ultraviolet photography. Portable equipment for use | 
in making examinations of wills, deeds, etc., away from the laboratory. 


HARRY M. ASHTON 


4574 Fourteenth Avenue, North 
St. Petersburg 13, Florida 


Telephone: 344-6331 
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son and W. A. Oughterson continue 
to practice under the name of Oughter- 
son & Oughterson in Stuart. 

The Cocoa law firm of Cowart & 
Ritchie announces the association of 
Allan S. Quigley to the firm at 20 Bell- 
air Arcade. 

The Miami Beach firm of Kasten- 
baum, Mamber, Gopman & Epstein 
announces that Norman B. Miles, for- 
merly an associate, has become a part- 
ner in the firm, and Allan M, Elster 
has become an associate. The firm 
will hereafter be known as Kasten- 
baum, Mamber, Gopman, Fpstein & 
Miles with offices at 1 Lincoln Road 
Building, Suite 210. 

Melvin Orfinger and Charles Tin- 
dell announce the formation of a part- 
nership under the firm name of Or- 
finger & Tindell, with offices at 219 
Magnolia Avenue, Daytona Beach. 


Corporation Why Service Co. 
do more 
companies 


incorporate in 
DELAWARE? 


Economy—Flexibility 
Stability in all corporate matters 


Attorneys — for free digest 
of law, precedents, 
forms, write 


CORPORATION 
SERVICE 
Wilmington, 


Delaware 


“Complete corporate service in 
incorporation and representation 
of Delaware corporations, their 
qualification in other states, and 
preparation of papers. 
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H. Gordon Brown has become asso- 
ciated with the Tampa law firm of 
Hill, Hill & Dickenson with offices at 
the First National Bank Building. 

Byron L.. Sparber announces that 
Michael D. Bodne has joined him as 
an associate with offices at 420 Lin- 
coln Road, Miami Beach. 

Walter O. Sheppard and Emmet B. 
Anderson have formed a_ partnership 
under the firm name of Sheppard & 
Anderson with offices located at 2132 
McGregor Blvd., Fort Myers, and the 
Shopping Center at Lehigh Acres. Jo- 
seph C. Adderly, Ir., is now associated 
with the firm. 

Arthur ]. England, Jr., has become 
associated with the Miami firm of Cul- 
verhouse, Tavlor & DeCarion. 

Jerry R. Hussey and James |. Tay- 
lor, Bradenton, and James L. O’Don- 
nell, Sarasota, announce their associ- 
ation under the firm name of Hussey, 
O'Donnell & Tavlor, with offices lo- 
cated at Suite 20-22, Drummond 
Bldg., 318 12th Street, W., Braden- 
ton, and Suite 6, Professional Gardens, 
200 S. Washington Blvd., Sarasota. 

Harry A. Blair announces his asso- 
ciation with J. Tom Smoot, Jr., with 
offices located at 1407 Dean Street, 
Fort Myers. 

Louis W. Adams, Lewis Evan Grot- 
ke and Louis W. Adams, Jr., announce 
their association in the practice of law 
at 2870 E. Oakland Park Blvd., Fort 
Lauderdale, and the establishment of 
an office at Canaveral Administrative 
Complex, 5505 N. Atlantic Avenue, 
Cocoa Beach. Mr. Grotke will be in 
charge of the Cocoa Beach office. 

Thomas W. Perkins is now practic- 
ing law in the legal office of Jack Ed- 
mund, Haines Blvd., Lake Alfred. 

William A. Norris, Jr., former legal 
assistant to Governor Farris Bryant, is 
now associated with the Bartow firm 
of Storev & Roberts. 
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Lewis E. Dinkins has joined the 
Ocala firm of E. Richard Mills, Jr., as 
an associate at 16 FE. Washington 
Street. 

Wilbur Wright Moulton is now as- 
sociated with the law firm of Beggs, 
Lane, Daniel, Gaines & Davis, with 
offices in the Brent Annex, Pensacola. 

The law firm of Day, Campbell & 
Miner announces the opening of their 
offices in the State Farm Insurance 
Building, Central Avenue, Clewiston. 
Offices are also being maintained in 
Lake Worth. 

Joseph B. Cramer and Lawrence J. 
Robinson of the firm Paderewski, Cra- 
mer & Robinson announce that Arthur 
D. Ginsburg and H. A. Ross, former 
associates of the firm, have now be- 
come partners under the new firm 
name of Paderewski, Cramer, Robin- 
son, Ginsburg & Ross with offices at 
1834 Main Street, Sarasota. 

David L. Ervin announces the re- 
moval of his offices to Suite 108, 90 
East Livingston, Orlando, and an- 
nounces his association in the practice 
of law with Donald B. Smith, effective 
as of September 7. 

Joseph V. Canto, Eugene T. Whit- 
worth and James D. Salter announce 
the formation of a partnership under 
the name of Canto, Whitworth & Sal- 
ter with offices at 537 N.E. First 
Street, Gainesville. 

Eugene B. Rimes and Wilson B. 
Greaton, Jr., announce the formation 
of a partnership under the firm name 
of Rimes & Greaton and the removal 
of their offices to Suite 506, Kenann 
Building, 3101 North Federal High- 
way, Fort Lauderdale. 


OFFICE OPENINGS & REMOVALS 
Edwin D. Taylor announces the re- 
moval of his office to 203 Shore Build- 
ing, 7550 S.W. 57th Avenue, South 
Miami 33143. 

The South Miami firm of Brunstet- 
ter & Popper announces the removal of 
their offices to 7520 Red Road, phone 
666-2595. 

Harry |. Farbman announces the re- 
location of his law offices at Suite 
1107, Biscayne Building, 19 West 
Flagler Street, Miami 33130. 

Charles E. Hoequist announces the 
removal of his office to 56 E. Amelia, 
Orlando. 

John M. Potter has opened new of- 
fices in the Pioneer Building, P. O. 
Box 96, Clewiston. 

Nicholas A. Caputo has removed 
his offices to 233 Second Street, Hollv 
Hill. 

Donald L.. Farber announces the re- 
location of his offices to Suite 400, 
Miami National Bank Building, 1801 
Biscayne Blvd., Miami 33138. 

James S. Holton has removed his of- 
fices from St. Augustine to 127 West 
Broadway, P. O. Box 296, Fort Meade. 


B. Sanford Gusky announces the re- 
location of his offices at 2701 E. Sun- 
rise Blvd., Fort Lauderdale 33304. 

William A. Ingraham, Jr., has re- 
moved his offices to 517 Dade Federal 
Building, 101 East Flagler Street, Mi- 
ami 33131. 

Robert C. Van Amringe announces 
the removal of his law office to 104 
Seventh Street, South, St. Petersburg 
without change of phone number. 

New offices have been opened in 


Tallahassee, Florida 


WEEKLY SUMMARIES OF DECISIONS OF FLORIDA 
SUPREME COURT AND 3 DISTRICT COURTS OF APPEAL 


In the 6th year of service. 


FLORIDA APPELLATE COURT REPORTING SERVICE 


P. O. Box 1638 
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Satellite Beach by Charles M. Rieders 
at 310 North A-I-A. 

Carl ]. Zarcone announces the open- 
ing of his offices in Suite 507, The 
Coral Ridge Medical Professional 
Building, 3471 North Federal High- 
way, Fort Lauderdale. 

Morton J. Hanlon announces the re- 
opening of his offices for the general 
practice of law at 309 First National 
Bank Building, Tampa. 

Thomas Buckingham Bird, former 
research assistant to Harrold Carswell, 
judge of the U. S. District Court for 
the Northern District of Florida, is 
now sharing law office facilities with 
Henry C. Hamilton at 170 N. Cherry 
Street, Monticello. 


OTHER NEWS OF INTEREST 
George Ritchie, Cocoa, after com- 
pleting his term as president of the 
Cocoa Nooners Lions Club, was ap- 
pointed to the office of zone chairman 


OMPLETE 
OMPACT 


orporation 


SUPPLIES 


The All New Corporation 
Outfit combines Printed “— 
Minutes, or blank sheets, 
Stock Certificate book, Stock & Transfer 
ledger and Corporate Seal into one HAND- 
SOME BINDER. 


FLORIDA CORPORATION SUPPLIES 
BOX 2087 - HOLLYWOOD, FLA. 
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for the Lion’s Clubs in Central Brevard 
County. 

County Solicitor Thomas Stroud re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Merritt Island attorney Robert Jackson 
Shreve as assistant county solicitor. 

Quillian S. Yancey, Lakeland, was 
named chairman of the Better Business 
Division of the Lakeland Chamber of 
Commerce, filling the post vacated bv 
the death of Ralph Daugherty. 

St. Petersburg attorney E. |. Winter 
has succeeded Alan R. Williams as 
Treasure Island city prosecutor and as- 
sociate judge. Williams was recently 
nominated as the Republican candi- 
date for county prosecutor. 

S. Franklin Burford of the St. Pe- 
tersburg law firm of Roess, Wight & 
Burford has been granted a leave of 
absence from that firm to join the fac- 
ulty of Emory University Law School, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

A. Max Brewer, Titusville, has sub- 
mitted his resignation as city attorney 
effective September 15 or when a re- 
placement can be found. 

Leonard Robbins, Hollywood, at- 
tended the American Trial Lawyers 
discussion in New York City in August 
on protection of families against harm- 
ful drugs, adulterated food and dan- 
gerous toys. Robbins participated in 
the program along with a faculty of 
200 lawyer-professors. He also took a 
role in personal injury law discussions. 

Assistant State Attorney General 
Gerald Mager has been named chair- 
man of the Florida Jaycees Legislative 
Affairs Committee. In his new capaci- 
ty, Mager will have charge of prepar- 
ing and guiding to passage through 
the 1965 session of the Legislature 
all laws proposed by the Florida Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Members of The Florida Bar recent- 
ly appointed to Bar committees in- 
clude: Reginald L. Williams, Miami, 
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a three-year term on the ABA Standing 
Committee on Continuing Education 
of the Bar; Delbridge L. Gibbs, Jack- 
sonville, a one year appointment to the 
ABA Special Committee on Profession- 
al Corporations; Chesterfield H. Smith, 
Lakeland, the ABA Special Committee 
on Retirement Benefits Legislation and 
also as representative from The Florida 
Bar on the Florida Senate Liaison 
Committee on Reapportionment of the 
Legislature. Ed R. Bentley, Lakeland, 
was named to the ABA Trust and Pro- 
bate Literature Committee for 1964- 
65. This committee is a division of the 
Section of Real Property, Probate and 
Trust Law. 

Hollis V. Knight has submitted his 
resignation as attorney for the Brad- 
ford County Commission and as coun- 
ty prosecutor November 2. 

Charles L. Ruffner, formerly an In- 
ternal Revenue agent in Miami, has ac- 
cepted a position as trial attorney with 
the Tax Division of the Department of 
Justice in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Ruffner has been assigned to the 
Southern division, which includes the 
district courts within the Fifth Judicial 
Circuit, 

Former U. S. Representative Wil- 
liam Lantaff, Miami, was named mas- 
ter of ceremonies for the Florida Blue 
Key banquet during the University of 
Florida homecoming celebration Octo- 
ber 16-17. 


Dana R. Bullen II, a former Gaines- 
ville resident now residing in Wash- 
ington, D. C. won national recognition 
August 13 from the American Bar As- 
sociation for his newspaper reporting 
of U. S. Supreme Court decisions. A 
Supreme Court reporter for the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Star, Bullen was 
awarded the ABA’s Gavel Award for 
“distinguished articles on important 
Supreme Court decisions that Mr. Bul- 
len wrote under deadline pressure.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of Port 
Richey announces that Harvey V. Del- 
zer has been selected for inclusion in 
the 1965 edition of Outstanding 
Young Men of America. He was nomi- 
nated earlier this year by the Chamber 
and was selected by a 13-man national 
board of editors for the publication. 

]. Leon Coleman, St. Petersburg, 
was recently promoted from claim an- 
alyst of the Florida regional office of 
the Allstate Insurance Companies to 
manager of the service office in the 
Miami-Dade County area. 

Paul E. Raymond has been named 
as a director and assistant secretary of 
the Electro-Tec Corporation, Ormond 
Beach. 

Myron S$. Dunay, Jacksonville, has 
recently been appointed attorney for 
the town of Baldwin. 

The First National Bank of Hollv- 
wood has appointed H. Jack Miller as 
trust officer, according to H. C. Sat- 
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chell, vice president and trust officer. 

Richard R. Booth, Miami, was elec- 
ed president of the Cornell Club of 
Greater Miami. 

Herbert U. Feibelman ot Miami 
while attending the 70th annual Con- 
vention of the Commercial Law League 
of America, held at the Concord Hotel, 
Kiamesha Lake, New York, July 9, 
was awarded the President’s Cup for 
1964 and a silver scroll which attests 
that the award was “in recognition of 
his outstanding and distinguished serv- 
ice to the Commercial Law League of 
America.” Mr. Feibelman has been a 
member of the Commercial Law 
League of America for 49 years, and 
an associate editor of its journal since 
1927. 

At the July 14 meeting of the or- 
ganizers of the newly formed Citizens 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of 
St. Lucie County, C. R. McDonald, 
Ir., was elected general counsel and a 
member of the board of directors. 

George J]. Talianoff, Miami Beach, 
was guest lecturer at the University of 
Miami School of Law on July 8 before 
the class of Professor Ralph Boyer. 
His topic was “Factoring and Commer- 
cial Financing.” 

Luke Edward White on August 17 
left the general counsel’s office of the 
U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and became the regional coun- 
sel for the service’s southeast region at 
Richmond, Virginia, P. O. Box 10127. 

Forney B. Stafford, Miami, attended 
the ABA Convention in New York 
City August 10-12. Special attendance 


was made at the meeting of the taxa- 
tion section of the association. 

Members of the Academy of Florida 
Trial Lawyers and lawyers practicing 
in Dade and Broward Counties met 
August 21 at Toby’s Cafeteria in Mi- 
ami for a noon luncheon to hear J. B. 
Spence speak on the “Election and Se- 
lection of Judges under the New Flor- 
ida Plan” and Murray Sams, Jr., speak 
on “Trial Techniques in a Medical 
Malpractice Case.” 

Hayward Davis, state senator, 40th 
district, will receive national recogni- 
tion in the January issue of Look maga- 
zine in an “Outstanding Young Men 
of America” feature. He also will be 
featured in an 896-page book on out- 
standing voung Americans. Only ten 
young men in the nation are selected 
for this honor. 

Edward P. Swan has been named as 
a U. §. Commissioner for the Southern 
District of Florida by a four-judge pan- 
el consisting of Chief Federal Judge 
David Dyer, Judges Emett Choate, 
Charles Fulton and George Young. 

U. S. Attorney Edward Boardman 
announced that Charles S$. Carrere, 
formerly of the Jacksonville office, has 
transferred to Tampa to replace former 
assistant Joe H. Mount, who resigned 
recently to enter private practice. 

Robert M. Ervin, president-elect of 
The Florida Bar and president of the 
National Association of Referees in 
Bankruptcy, spent the first week of 
October in San Diego, California, 
where he presided at the annual con- 
ference of the latter group. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENT ANALYST 


Traffic accident analysis and reconstruction—Expert testimony—Consultation 
Formerly Automotive Engineer with National Bureau of Standards 


CLARENCE S. BRUCE 
FORT MYERS, FLA. 33901 


1317 Poinciana Ave. 
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The Florida Bar’s Committee on Judicial Selection, Tenure, Discipline and Compensation held a pub- 
lic hearing in Jacksonville on September 18 to receive criticism, comments and suggestions on pro- 
posals to improve Florida’s judicial system. Members of the committee are seated at the speaker’s 
table above, while receiving comments from Ira McCarty of the Kansas City Star, who described the 
success of the Missouri plan of judicial selection, and Chief Justice E. Harris Drew of the Florida 
Supreme Court (standing left to right). 


FOR SALE: Volumes 51 through 95 ALR 
2d. New. Reduced for immediate sale. 
Write Box 39, Florida Bar Journal. 


ATTORNEY WANTED: Experienced at- 
torney for an office carrying on the gen- 
eral practice of law, with the expecta- 
tion of becoming a partner in the im- 
mediate future. Practice will be in the 
west part of Central Florida. Send resu- 
me to Box 40, Florida Bar Journal. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY with a-v 
Tampa firm for capable attorney, pref- 
erably with commercial law experience. 
General civil practice, including banking, 
corporate, tax, probate, real estate and 
related fields. All replies confidential. 
Write Box 41, Florida Bar Journal. 


Member Florida Bar, 35, married, in- 
terested in part-time (approximately 
two weeks each month) employment 
or association in Miami area. Perma- 
nently employed by large corporation 
in non-legal capacity, salary in excess 
of $15,000, which employment requires 
only two weeks each month. Desire to 
devote available time to legal prac- 
tice. Write Box 42 Florida Bar Journal. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE: Title insur- 
ance and abstract plant located in 
Florida, preferably outside Miami area. 
Box 38, Florida Bar Journal. 
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TORTS AND TRIAL SEMINAR 


Academy of Florida Trial Lawyers 
October 29, 30, 31, 1964 . Robert Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville 


PROGRAM 
THURSDAY 


10:00-11:00 Back Injuries - Dr. John F. Lovejoy, Orthopedist, Jacksonville 
11:00-12:00 Voir Dire - Bill Whitaker, Orlando 
12:00- 1:00 Lunch 

1:00- 2:00 Child Pedestrian Cases - Dean Robb, Detroit 

2:00- 3:00 Proving Damages in the Death of a Minor - Clinton Green, Miami 


3:00- 4:00 A Defense Attorney's Impressions of the Plaintiff's Case - Leon Handley, 
Orlando 


4:00- 5:00 Cross Examination - Medical, Jack Wayman, Jacksonville 
5:00- 5:45 Taking a Discovery Deposition - Bill Avera, Gainesville 


BUSINESS MEETING AND ANNUAL ELECTION 
OF OFFICERS 
7:00 P.M., THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


9:30-10:30 New Approaches to Proving the Liability Case - Harry Philo, Detroit 
10:30-11:30 Use of Experts - Nathan Bedell, Jacksonville 
11:30-12:30 Techniques of Psychiatry - Ed Corey, New Orleans 
12:30- 1:30 Lunch 

1:30- 2:30 Products Liability - Bill Hicks, Miami 

2:30- 3:00 The Uninsured Motorist - John Parkhill, Tampa 


3:00- 3:45 Information Needed by Traffic Analysts for the Successful Preparation 
of a Case - Frank Flanagan, Gainesville 


3:45- 4:30 Trial Tactics - Vern Lawyer, Des Moines 
4:30- 5:15 The Invasion of Privacy - Dean Boggs, Jacksonville 
5:15- 5:45 Medical Malpractice - Murray Sams, Miami 


SATURDAY 


9:30-10:30 Cross-examination - Liability - Ted Warshafsky, Milwaukee 


10:30-11:30 Final Argument - Jack Fuchsberg, New York (Immediate past president 
of American Trial Lawyers Association ) 


11:30-12:15 Claims Man Evaluating Claims - Jimmy Culpepper of Crawford & Co., 
Jacksonville 


12:15 Lunch 


SEMINAR COMMITTEE: 
William C. Bostwick, Jacksonville, Chairman 
J. B. Spence, Miami, Program Director. 


A registration fee of $10.00 will be charged to help defray expenses; judges and 
law school students will be admitted free. No advance registration is necessary. 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE FLORIDA BAR: 


Please take a few minutes and complete the following questionnaire and 
send it to the undersigned at P.O. Box 1226, Tallahassee, Florida. 

This questionnaire is designed to give the Tax Section an indication of 
how it may better serve the needs of the members of The Florida Bar. 

Your cooperation is appreciated. 


SHERWIN P. SIMMONS 
Chairman, Tax Section 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. When questions involving complex matters of Federal tax law arise in your practice, 
do you 
(a) Attempt to resolve them yourself? Yes. No 


(b) Seek advice or assistance from an accountant or other non-lawyer, such as 
a representative of an insurance company, bank or trust company? 


Yes___ 
(c) Recommend to your client that he consult a non-lawyer? Yes. No 


(d) Refer the client to a tax lawyer or consult a tax lawyer? Yes No. 


(e) Other (Explain below) 


2. In the event you feel that a tax lawyer should be consulted, is it your preference that 


(a) He deal with you only and have no direct connection with your client? 
Yes No No 


(b) If he has any contact with the client, that such contact be in your office? 


Yes No No preference 


(c) In the matter of billing: 
(1) That a joint bill be sent? 


(2) Each lawyer bill separately? 


(3) All billing be in your name alone? 


(4) No preference. 


(5) Other comment: 


3. Do you refer your tax matters to out-of-state tax counsel? 


Yes___No Occasionally 


(a) If your answer is ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘“‘Occasionally,”” why do you prefer out-of-state 
to local tax counsel? 
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4. If you do not now customarily use, or recommend to your clients that they use, the 
services of local tax counsel in complex matters of tax law, would you do so if a 
Bar-endorsed standard of conduct were adopted which would generally condemn as 
unethical the future representation of your client by the tax lawyer or his firm in 
any other matter except upon reference by you? Yes No 
Other comment: 

5. Would you personally favor the adoption of a standard of conduct by the Tax Bar 
along the lines set out in © estion No. 4? Yes No No opinion 

6. Do you use the services of other attorneys in selected fields: 
NOT AT ALL FREQUENTLY INFREQUENTLY 

Trial 

Appellate 


Negligence-plaintiff 


Negligence-defense 


Labor 


Divorce 


Patent, Trademark and Copyright 


Admiralty 


Condemnation 


Municipal Law — 


(including Zoning) 


Other: (please list) 


If you should decide to consult local tax counsel, would you prefer to consult with 
a lawyer or firm limiting his or its practice to tax matters? === Or _would 
you prefer to consult with the tax lawyer in a general practice firm? 


No preference 


The objective of this questionnaire is, of course, to ascertain why more lawyers do 
not use for themselves and their clients the services of qualified local tax counsel. 
Please add any comment or suggestions you may have. 
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BRIEFLY YOURS (Continued from page 941) 


tion's annual meeting in New York. The section is charged 
with overseeing education of law students and accrediting 
law schools throughout the United States ... C. Clyde 
Atkins, Miami, Judge Charles B. Fulton, Miami, and Judge 
John A. Murphree, Gainesville, were elected to the Board 
of Directors of the American Judicature Society at its 
5lst annual meeting August 12 in New York . . . Bill Col- 
son, Miami, was elected president of the 18,000-member 
American Trial Lawyers Association at its New York meeting 
in early August. John W. Ball, Jacksonville, was elected 
assembly delegate to the ABA House of Delegates. 


@ FLORIDA MEMBERS of the American Bar Association are in- 
vited to its Southern Regional Meeting in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, October 21-24, at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. The 
official program will begin Thursday morning, October 22, 
with an assembly program presided over by ABA President 
Lewis Powell. Allen Dulles, former head of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, will address a luncheon meeting that 
day, followed by workshops on national defense strategy, 
administrative law, corporation, banking and business 
law, family law, labor law and patent law. Friday's pro- 
gram will include workshops on traffic courts and traffic 
safety, anti-trust law, insurance negligence and compen- 
sation, local government law, real property, probate and 
trust law and taxation. 


@ CONGRESSIONAL ACTION of special interest to the legal 
profession: The Criminal Justice Act of 1964 (PL 88-455) 
became law on August 20. The Act provides for compensa- 
tion of counsel appointed to represent indigent defendants 
at a maximum hourly rate of $15 in court and $10 for time 
spent out of court up to a total maximum of $500 in felony 
cases and $300 in misdemeanor cases. It provides similar 
total maximum limits in appeals and for reimbursement of 
reasonable investigative expenses. It does not provide 
for establishment of federal public defender offices. The 
Judicial-Congressional Pay Increase (PL 88-426) was passed 
providing a pay increase of $7,500 per year for judges and 
congressmen. Justices of the Supreme Court were given a 


$4,500 increase. 


Executive Director 
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BAY COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 

egy A. Urauhart, Jr., 

Panama City 
BREVARD COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 

Harvey C. Poe, Jr., President 

OS Eau Gallie 
BROOKSVILLE BAR ASSOCIATION 

Richard E. McGee, Sr., President 

O. Box Brooksville 


P. 63 
BROWARD ‘COUNTY ‘BAR ASSOCIATION 
Donald H. Norman, President 
506 Broward Nat’l Bank Bldg. .Ft. Lauderdale 
CHARLOTTE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
115 West Olymp 
CLEARWATER AR. ASSOCIATION | 
President 
319 S, Garden Ave. .._—......... Clearwater 
COLLIER COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
R. Brown, President 


Box 
CORAL GABLES BAR ASSOCIATION 
Richard L. Shaw, President 
Coral Gables Federal Building. . .Coral Gables 
DADE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
Sam |. Silver, President 
ee, Miami 
— COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
Hugh G. Jones, 
20 W. Magnolia Street ........ Arcadia 
THE FEDERAL BAR ISSCCIATION 
South Florida Chapter 
Miam 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATION ‘OF WOMEN LAWYERS 
Josephine H. — President 
Coimty Courthouse ........ Tampa 
GREATER HOLLYWOOD BAR ASSOCIATION 
2429 Hollywood co Hollywood 
HARDEE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
ge W. Burton, President 
HIALEAH MIAMI SPRINGS BAR ASSOCIATION 
Robert G. Maxwell, President 
186 Westward Drive ... .. Miami Springs 
HIGHLANDS COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
President 
15 S. Lake Ave 
HOMESTEAD BAR ASSOCIATION 
Vernon 
830 N. Krome Ave. ___......... Homestead 
INDIAN. RIVER COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATIO 
Boring, President 
Box 1987 .Vero Beach 
JACKSONVILLE BAR ASSOCIATION 
Nathan H. Wilson, President 
819 Jacobs Bidg. _. Jacksonville 
LAKE CITY BAR ASSOCIATION 
Herbert F. Darby, President 
Peoples Hardware Building ........ Lake City 
LAKELAND BAR ASSOCIATION 
President 
Lakeland 


P. O. 
LAKE SUMTER BAR ‘ASSOCIATION 
Ranston Edward Davis, President 
Leesburg 
LEE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
L. Waldorf, President 
Fort Myers 
MANATEE. COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
George H. Harrison, President 
First National Bank Building ..... Bradenton 
MARION COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
Daniel, Jr., 


.Punta Gorda 


Ocala 
MARTIN COUNTY | BAR ASSOCIATION 
| Johnson, President 
oO. Stuart 
MIAMI BEACH BAR ASSOCIATION 
Stanley B. Richard, President 
605 ......< :..., Miami Beach 
MONROE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
WwW. Harris, President 
317 Whitehead Street _............. ey West 
NASSAU COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
Albin C. Thompson, Jr., President 
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FLORIDA COUNCIL OF BAR ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


H. B. (Jack) Bates, P. O. Box 518, Gainesville, Chairman 


NORTH BROWARD BAR ASSOCIATION 
Stuart G. Nelson, President 
P. O. Drawer 2794 Pompano Beach 
NORTH DADE BAR ASSOCIATION 
Albert D. Smallwood, Jr., President 
1944 N.E. 163rd Street. North Miami Beach 
OKALOOSA COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
Charles R. Timmel, President 
P. O. Box 128 Fort Walton Beach 
ORANGE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
Maxwell W. Wells, Jr., President 
135 Wall Street .Orlando 
OSCEOLA COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
Ellis F. Davis, President 
4 Darlington Ave. __........... Kissimmee 
PALM BEACH COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
President 
205 Wi .Palm Beach 
PASCO COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
William F. Brewton, President 
204-208 Massey Bldg. .Dade City 
PUTNAM COUNTY BAR ‘ASSOCIATION 
George B. Newton, President 
P. O. Box 278 : 
SARASOTA COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
Glenn L. Berry, President 
2063 Main Street . Sarasota 
SEMINOLE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
S. Joseph Davis, Jr., President 
P. O. Box 1611 
THE SOCIETY OF THE BAR OF 
THE FIRST JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 
Richard P. Warfield, President 
250 Professional Bldg. Pensacola 
SECOND JUD'CIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIATION 
Monticello 


THIRD, “JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIATI 
Brannon, President 


.Palatka 


x 193 ke City 
FIFTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIATION 
EIGHTH JUDICIAL ‘circuit BAR ASSOCIATION 
Joe C. Jenki 
24 S.W. Sec Gainesville 
TENTH ‘JUDICIAL. CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIATION 
ela 
TWELFTH FUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIATION 
E. Jr., President 


. O. Box 
FOURTEENTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 
BAR ASSOCIATION 

David C. Gaskin, President 

P.O. Bee Wewahitchka 
SOUTH MIAMI DISTRICT BAR ASSOCIATION 

Waldo G. Rothenberg, President 

6075 Sunset Drive South Miami 
SOUTH PALM BEACH BAR ASSOCIATION 

od President 

Boca Raton 


1120 
SPANISH-AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
A. Rivera-Cruz, — 
Juan, Rico 


2672 an 

st. JOHNS COUNTY BAR ASSOCIAT 

Malcolm L. Stephens, Jr., Preston 

10 Cathedral Place ... St. Augustine 
ST. LUCIE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 

Richard V. Neill, President 

ST. PETERSBURG BAR ASSOCIATION 

Paul H. Roney, President 

St. Petersburg 
TALLAHASSEE BAR ASSOCIATION 

Steve M. Watkins, President 

THE BAR ASSOCIATION OF 
TAMPA & HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY 

Tom Fairfield Brown, Jr., President 

600 Marine Bank Bidg. 
VOLUSIA COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 

Thomas A. Koehler, President 

Daytona Beach 
WINTER HAVEN BAR ASSOCIATION 

Robert R. Crittenden, President 

P. O. Box 152 


.Fort Myers 


| 
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who pays when there 
is no title insurance 


Sometimes the mortgage lender 


ney 


or the examining attorney 


or the borrower 2 


or the seller 


or the builder ‘ 


or your Aunt Suzie 


You have no positive protection against financial loss caused 
by title defects without title insurance. 


When you have Lawyers Title insurance WE pay—it’s 
guaranteed and backed by policy reserves 


With Lawyers Title you are assured of Security with 
Service and Protection. 


THE NATIONAL TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY WITH THE LOCAL TOUCH 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND RESERVES OVER $25,000,000 


Office ~ Richmond. 


FLORIDA BRANCH “OFFICE ; 99 SIXTH STREET, S. W. 


NOT TO BE CONFUSED | WITH ANOTHER TITLE INSURING ORGANIZATION OF SIMILAR NAME 


Represented in Florida 

by the following Agents: 
BARTOW 

Polk County Abstract Company 
COCOA 

Title Security Company 
DAYTONA BEACH 

Peninsula Abstract & Title Company 
DAYTONA BEACH 

The Abstract Corporation 
DELAND 

The Abstract Corporation 

EAU GALLIE 

Title Security Company 

FORT LAUDERDALE 

Broward County Title Company 
FORT MYERS 


Broward County Title Company 
INVERNESS 
West Coast Title Company 
Horide Title & Guaranty C 

lorida Title varanty Company 
LAKELAND 


lA 
Florida Southern Abstract & Title Co. 
LAKE WALES 


ee Southern Abstract & Title Co. 
West Coast Title Company 

iowa Title Insurance Corporation 
bray Title Company 


Marion Abstract and Title Company 
OKEECHOBEE 

Okeechobee Abstract Company 
ORLANDO 

Central Title Division—LTIC 
PALATKA 

Guaranty Title Company of Palatka 
PANAMA CITY 


Panama Title Corporation 
PENSACOLA 
Title Guarantee Division—LTIC 
PLANT CITY 
Guaranty Title Company 
POMPANO BEACH 
Broward rg Title Company 
PUNTA GORD. 
Punta Gorda > & Title Co. 
SANFORD 
The a Corporation 
SARASOTA 
ra Title Insurance Corporation 
ST. PETERSBURG 
West Coast Title Company 
Title Security C 

itle Security Compan 
Title C 

varanty Tit ompan 
TAVARES 
Inland Abstract and Title Company 
VERO BEACH 
Title Security Company 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Atlantic Title Division—LTIC 
WINTER HAVEN 
Florida Southern Abstract & Title Co. 


Approved Attorneys 
throughout the State 


J. G. Holst 

HOLLYWOOD 

“wr 

0 
awyers Jitle [nsurance (orporation 


WHY NOT CONSULT YOUR FLORIDA LAW BOOKS FIRST? 
Listed below — MOST IMPORTANT: 


FLORIDA STATUTES ANNOTATED, Forty-four books, with Current Pocket Parts. 
The most completely Annotated set of Florida Statutes. 


FLORIDA LAW and PRACTICE — The Encyclopedia of Living Florida Law for Flor- 
ida Lawyers, by Florida Lawyers, twenty-two volumes (292 titles), now ready, 
with 1964 Pocket Parts. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC DIGEST OF FLORIDA REPORTS, twenty-two books, with Current 
Pocket Parts. 


SAPP, FLORIDA PLEADING, PRACTICE and LEGAL FORMS ANNOTATED, seven 
volumes, with Current Pocket Parts. This set contains over 6500 Pleading 


and Practice Forms, as well as Business and Legal Forms, currently used in 
Florida. 


ADKINS, FLORIDA CRIMINAL LAW and PROCEDURE with current Pocket Parts. 


ADKINS, FLORIDA REAL ESTATE LAW and PROCEDURE with FORMS, four vol- 
umes, with Current Pocket Parts. A complete and exhaustive treatment of 
this important subject, by an outstanding Florida Lawyer and author. 


NADLER, FLORIDA CORPORATION LAW with FORMS, 1961, 2 Volumes. 


REDFEARN on WILLS and ADMINISTRATION of ESTATES IN FLORIDA, Third Edi- 
tion, two volumes, with Current Pocket Parts. 


WARD, FLORIDA and Federal Estate and Tax PLANNING, with 1964 Pocket Parts. 


All sets listed will be kept constantly to 
date through Supplemental Service. 


To have all of the above in your library will 
save you TIME — WORK — WORRY — MONEY 


Write for prices 
and liberal terms. 


| THE HARRISON COMPANY 


Law BOOK Publishers 
P. O. Box 4214 Atlanta, Georgia 30302 


FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVES 


I. W. Granade Morton Hawkins 
3915 S.W. 60th Place P. O. Box 409 


Miami, Florida 33155 Gainesville, Fla. 32601 


_ 


